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IHE penguins are the most 
characteristic birds within 

| the south polar circle, and 

the Pygovelis adelica, or the 

small twenty-nine-inch pen- 

guin, is to be found in great num- 
bers as well on land as in the seas near 
the Antarctic Continent. Its webbed 
feet, with their three strong forward turn- 
ed toes, are placed far back, so that when 
the bird is walking its body becomes 
upright, like that of a human being. 
Its wings are so rudimentary that they 
may becalled flippers. Its body is covered 
with dark blue, black and shining white 
short quills, which lie so tight together 
that the bird is apt to look like a china 
figure. Its back forms an oval, taper- 
ing into a pointed tail, some six inches 
long, of straight, coarse quills, which 
give the bird a strong support when it 


walks on shore. The back is dark blue, 
with small black markings on each 
quill. The head is black, likewise the 
throat of the old birds, while the throat 
of the young bird, until one year old, is 
white. 

Before I returned from the Ant- 
arctic it was believed that the bird with 
the white throat was a different species ; 
but this is not the case. Their chest is 
shiny white, and a line, straight and 
plainly marked, divides the white front 
of the bird from its dark-blue back. 
The eyes are placed low, and in order 
to enable the,bird to catch its prey more 
easily they are almost in direct line with 
the opening of the strong beak. The 
eyelids are white and form a wide ring, 
like spectacles, around their dark liquid 
eyes. Besides these eyelids, the bird 
has what I call a diving shield—a trans- 
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parent membrane—which it pulls over 
the eye from front to back when in the 
water. Undoubtedly this forms for 
their eyes a necessary protection against 
bits of ice which float about within the 
Antarctic circle. 

The penguin never leaves the ice, al 
though it always seeks the edge of 
open water, because it takes its food 
from the sea. Its food consists of crus- 
taceous small red shrimp-like organ- 
isms swarming in the water, the same 
creatures upon which, strange to say, 
the whales live. Very seldom did I 
find fish in the stomachs of these birds, 
and I believe that they rarely eat them. 


BIRD BUMPS OF LOCALITY. 


On shore the penguin is an awkward 
creature. Water is its element. When 
hunted on the ice floes the birds gener- 
ally try to run away in an upright posi- 
tion, but just as the hunter thinks he 
has got one the bird lies down on its 
white belly and paddles along over the 
snow very quickly, the hard smooth 
quills slipping over the snow crystals 
almost without friction. A remarkable 
characteristic of the penguin is his 
bump of locality. Both on shore and 
in the water he never loses his way. To 
human eyes one ice floe is precisely like 
another, but under that roof of similar 
ice floes I have seen a penguin of the 
larger species find its mate on a floe 
after diving and swimming for a full 
mile under water. 

It is a comic sight to see penguins 
come out of the water. Just before ris- 
ing they put on a great spurt of speed, 
and then with a mighty flapping 
of their wings they rlse two or 
three yards in the air—the only 
aerial journey which these birds can 
make ! 

No soldiers can show more discipline 
in the ranks than penguins on the 
march. Going from the water’s edge 
towards their nests, the birds use but a 
single track in the snow, while those 
going to the water follow each other in 
Indian file, and great order seems to 


‘rule in their way of traveling. Even 
“MacAdam, in all his glory, with a 


‘‘steam roller’’ to boot, could not 
make better paths than these birds do 


as they waddle along, treading on their 
whole flat soles. 

The first penguin we met arrived on 
the 14th of October, 1899, at Cape 
Adair, in South Victoria Land, thus 
long before the ice had broken up. 
This first penguin was destined to die. 
I killed him at the request of my zool- 
ogist, who was dying at the time. The 
man knew that his death was only a 
question of hours, but he had looked 
forward to the arrival of the birds, and 
the news of this first arrival excited him. 
He begged us to kill and dissect the 
bird before him, although he himself 
was to follow the bird into the mys- 
tery of death half an hour afterwards, 
and he knew it! He showed the ut- 
most interest in the operation, and dic- 
tated scientific notes as he watched it till 


. Within fifteen minutes of his dissolution. 


From that date continual streams of 
penguins moved like a black winding 
snake towards the peninsula at Cape 
Adair from over the white icefields. An 
endless string of them was seen from the 
horizon. They had evidently waddled 
from far off and many of them had had 
their feet crushed in the ice screw. 

When we met them on the ice the 
first to discover us would suddenly 
start a little side track, and those 
behind at once filed after him for all 
the world as if they were playing follow 
my leader. Ignorant of the blood- 
thirstiness of civilization they came 
straight up to us without fear, walked 
around us and evidently thought they 
had discovered some new kind of pen- 
guin. In their hoarse speech they 
seemed to discuss us, and evidently 
made their zoological notes about us. 
Then the stream would continue again, 
while each succeeding penguin used his 
chance to study us, only to depart again 
in the track of the leader, evidently in 
deep thought about us and our history. 


HUMAN NATURE AGAIN. 


There were many places in the pack 
ice where huge blocks had reared on 
end and formed between them minor 
crevasses. It was most curious to 


watch the penguins as they came to the 
edge of one of these little precipices. 
A bird would stop for a second and 
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Two plump specimens. 


bend his legs as if to try his strength be- 
fore taking the leap across the chasm, and 
the evident pride of the bird at his own 
accomplishment when he had succeed- 
ed in landing safely was a source of 
great amusement to us. Now and then 
one of the endless line might slip just 
as he was to get a footing on the oppo- 
site ice block. Down he would go; and 
then, half stunned, he would look 
around in the most subdued and ‘‘taken 
down ’’ sort of way. I could not but 
be reminded of our human life as I saw 


this. The endless line of penguins had 
been broken ; one had come to grief— 
a fact of vast importance to himself— 
but how quickly was his place filled, 
and how soon with their dark backs at 
regular intervals the penguins would go 
waddling after each other, reminding us 
of a most comical Lilliputian funeral 
procession ! 

When they arrived at their breeding 
place the birds started at once to mate 
and to make their nests. There is 
nothing very downy about these, for 
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Turning her eggs. Out, but still very young. 


they consist of pebbles piled together the lazy birds would quickly make off 
ina heap. ‘The small stones they gen- with some ofthe pebbles which, through 
erally got by the gales, which blew great care and work, had been accumu- 
them from the top of a mountain some lated by one of the band, the moment the 
five thousand feet above, and it remind- owner happened to turn his back, and 
ed me of the proverb which says, ‘‘It’s the ostentatious attempt of the culprit 
an ill wind that blows no good.’’ And _ to look innocent when caught in the act 
the penguins have a very busy time amused us mightily. The rightful own- 
after these Antarctic gales. Onsunny er of the pebble was sure to pursue the 
days we could see the male bird stand- thief and then the two would fight des- 
ing erect in his nest and moving his _perately till blood covered their flip- 
flippers backwards and forwards, his pers. Sometimes they stood up to each 
beak stretched towards the zenith, other like pugilists, giving and taking 
while he uttered a hoarse screech for punishment like men, and they exhib- 
the benefit of the female who sat listen- ited surprising efficiency in the art of 
ingattentively tohis Antarcticlovesong. hitting. Sometimes they seemed to re- 
member the pebble, the cause of the 
quarrel, but I noticed that the one who 
It was curious to see how some of first gave in generally walked off with 
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A group of captives. 


the pebble, while the other, blinded by 
success, was left with the honor. Mean- 
while the conqueror would return to 
his nest and find that his kind neigh- 
bors had used the opportunity to peb- 
ble their nests from his possessions 
while he had been away struggling so 
valiantly to catch the thief of one single 
pebble. 

A remarkable feature in the life and 
habits of penguins is that they not only 
build their nests at the water’s edge 
for about twenty feet up the elevation 
at Cape Adair, where they had their 
main colony, but I found their nests 
even a thousand feet up on the top of 
the Cape. Now-this indicates that 


these remarkable birds must be able to 
stow away food for a considerable time, 
as it necessarily takes this bird, which 
cannot fly, a very long time to climb 
up a thousand feet on the steep rocks, 
and they must go to sea to get their 
supply of food for themselves and for 
their young. 
THE PROPRIETIES OF LIFE. 

In their family life the penguins seem 
supremely happy. The penguins are 
monogamists, with great respect for 
matrimonial contracts, and great moral- 
ity seemed to rule in these crowded cities 
of the Antarctic continent! The female 
lays two eggs, the first one appearing 
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Just come South for the summer. 
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approach of the human. 

















Paddling quickly over the snow. 


















Close by the camp. 











Nests at Cape Adair. ( Below.) 














Talking us over. 
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A midsummer morning. 


in the beginning of November, and 
they take a month to hatch. It seems 
remarkable that they are able to main 
tain the necessary heat for the hatching 
of their eggs during the heavy snow 
squalls which, even in midsummer, 
wrap their colony in a whirl of snow 
drifts. We put the thermometer under 
one, and after a number of attempts to 
register the heat produced, frustrated 
by the penguin which persisted in 
picking up our precious thermometers 
and philosophically carrying them away 
in her beak some few yards off, we at 
last succeeded in -securing the thet 
mometer in such a way that the bulb 
only appeared as a round pebble 
between the eggs, while the rest 
of the thermometer was covered 
by the stones on the nest. In 
this way we dis 


the young fluffy penguins. The young 
ones appeared in the beginning of Decem 
ber; while generally two young ones ap- 


peared out of the eggs, very few pen- 
guins managed to keep both alive, the 


strongest generally surviving. They 
are fed by their parents in rather an 
unattractive way, for the young one 
puts its beak, and indeed its head, 
straight into the throat of its parent, 
which then gulps up half-digested crusta- 
ceans for the delectation of its offspring. 
So well are these young ones fed that 
they look like small bags plumped down 
on the ground, the food acting both as 
sustenance and as necess ballast dur- 
ing the heavy gales. 

Oftentimes we ate both old penguins 
and their eggs, and we tried our best 
to eat the young ones, which looked 
like spring chick- 





covered that some 
g2 degrees, more 
or less, seemed to 
be the uniform 
temperature aim- 
edatand generally 
maintained by the 
penguins around 
their eggs. The 
male bird very 
Appropriately 
takes his turn at 
the work on the 
eggs, and thus he 
can also in justi- 
fication claim 
some of the honor 





en, white and ten- 
der, afte roasting. 
But there fhe re- 
semblance ended. 
The meat was oily 
beyond descrip- 
tion and made us 
sick. Theold birds 
we first boiled and 
then roasted. But 
even then our pal- 
ates revolted, and 
before we could 
get them down we 
were obliged to 
call them ptarmi- 
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From time to time those penguins 
which were off duty walked off to the 
water’s edge, either for the sake of 
taking a bath or to collect food. In 
batches of from fifty to a hundred they 
left their nesting places, went off to the 
edge of the ice, and there they behaved 
for all the world like people afraid of 
cold water. They would shiver and 
consider and shake and discuss the mat- 
ter, each one apparently trying to in- 
duce his neighbor to take the first 
plunge. When we tried to drive them 


amount of vitality, and are harder to 
kill than any ordinary cat. I once had 
occasion to kill a large bird aboard our 
ship, the Southern Cross, and, making 
use of the weapon next my hand, I 
drove a large spike squarely through 
the creature’s head, and finished the op- 
eration by nailing it fast to the deck. 
That seemed to make the job very com- 
plete, and I went below decks for din- 
ner. Coming up an hour later, my as- 
tonishment was prodigious on beholding 
the penguin, head erect, flippers out, 











in, it proved futile. Finally they would 
return to the ice floe, and spreading in 
all directions showed very plainly that 
they wanted to take their own time and 
could stand no interference. Then sud- 
denly from the cluster of penguins, one 
with a short, sharp warning went head 
first into the crystal-clear water, and, 
as if poured out of a bottle, the rest 
would follow where the pioneer penguin 
had ventured to leap. Again how much 


like us human beings ! 


A STRANGE INCIDENT. 


Penguins have an_ extraordinary 


As far as the eye can reach. 





he ™ 


waddling about, apparently without 
thought of the spike, which still re- 
mained transfixed in his cranium. 

The birds attain very high speed un- 
der water. I have seen them shoot like 
torpedoes under my kayack. They are 
very vain birds, and if one has a black 
spot on his white waistcoat it is a mat- 
ter of disgust to the others, and, clean 
birds as they are, they generally hurry 
off to a water pool or to the sea when 
dirt has spoilt their appearance. It was 
curious to see some of them at times 
when they indulged in their morning 
tub in pools of water on the top of the 
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ice floes, where 
every little move- 
ment could easily 
be distinguished 
against the white 
bottom formed by 
the ice. In this 
case, of course, the 
object of their trip 
to the water was 
evident, because 
no crustaceans 
were to be seen in 
these pools. They 
played hide and 
seek in between 
the little hum- 
mocks under 
water and were 
evidently delight- 
ed. I believe that 
these birds obtain 
their great speed 
in water more 
through some subtle change of the cen- 
ter of gravity than by the use of feet and 
flippers. Their flippers they seem to use 
more for steering purposes or to secure a 
kind ot soaring motion in their element, 
than for adding to their speed. Un- 
doubtedly their webbed feet play a part 
in their speed by a kind of propelling 
movement, but they are not the only 
motor power. I got remarkable proof 
of this theory of mine through an in- 
cident later on. One of my Norwegian 
Laps was out in the kayack, or Eskimo 
canoe. He had succeeded in securing 
a penguin. With his customary inge- 
nuity, this Finn wanted to use it as a 
motor power, but through ignorance he 
tied the bird’s feet with one end of the 
string, passed the other about his own 
waist, and then threw the penguin over- 
board. Quickly it tightened, and soon 
the kayack, with Savio in it, shot off 
in all directions, to the delight of Savio 
and of myself, who looked on this re- 
markable display. It was clear that in 





Satisfying his curtosity. 





this case, at least, 
the penguin ap- 
plied other arts 
than those in the 
powel! of his feet 
for the movement! 

The great en- 
emy of the pen- 
guins is the skua 
gull, which ap- 
peared about a 
week before the 
penguins put in 
an appearance. 
These gulls are 
brown, varying 
from light to dark 
brown, and are 
about twice the 
size of a large 
crow They are 
plucky and very 
audacious, ven- 
turing to steal the 
eggs and young ones from the penguins. 
While one gull attacked the old penguins 
the other would steal the eggs or the 
young. They seem cruel although their 
ways do not differ from the ways of the 
rest of the world! Not even from the 
ways of the penguins! The gulls take 
young penguins, the penguins take 
crustaceans. 

Undoubtedly the penguins live on the 
edge of the ice-pack in winter time. 
A curious proof of this is that during 
a heavy gale in the bay near Cape Adair, 
the ice field broke up suddenly and the 
floes drifted northwards into the ocean, 
carrying off one of my sledge dogs. We 


; 


naturally looked upon the dog as lost, 
but a week later the sea was frozen as 
far as the eye could reach, and three 
months afterwards that dog returned to 
camp from over the ice, and he was fat ! 
Now, three dogs can kill a seal, but 
one dog can. not; and this dog had evi- 
dently been living on penguins out at 
sea at the edge of the ice-pack. 









































A. 1. QOuiller-Couch. 


Arthur Thomas Quiller-Couch was born in 1863, in Cornwall, England. Educated at 
Oxford, he was subsequently appointed a lecturer on classical subjects at Cambridge Univers- 
ity. The author of a dozen novels, principally themes of the Cornish life he knows so well, 
**Q’’ became famous in America through his completion of ‘‘ St. Ives,’’ the novel left un- 
completed by Robert Louis Stevenson. 














THE HOTWELLS 


DUEL 


AS RELATED IN THE MEMOIRS OF 
JOSHUA FRAMPTON, ESQ., LATE 
HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE 
WELLS, AND SURGEON, HERE 
SET DOWN BY 





A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


ay CANNOT pass this year 1790 
—@ without speaking of a ridicu- 
2) 6lous adventure which, but that 
it providentially happened at 
the close of our season, when the Spa 
was emptying and our fashionables 
talked more of packing their trunks 
than of the newest scandals, might have 
done me some professional damage, be- 
sides bringing unmerited public laugh- 
ter upon the heads of two honest gen- 
tlemen. 

I have already related how, on the 
approach of autumn, I advertised for an 
assistant. ‘The young man whom I se- 
lected was a Scotsman from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Duncan MacRea by 
name, and no youth of his age could 
have brought better testimonials to 
ability or character. Relying upon 
these, I did not stand out for an inter- 
view—his home lying so far away as 
Largs in Ayrshire—but came to terms at 
once, and he arrived at my door with 
his valise at the untimely hour of five in 
the morning, the fifteenth of October, 
having traveled all the way to Bristol in 
a ship laden with salted herrings. 

I will own that this apparition on my 
doorstep in the cold morning light (he 
had rung the night-bell) surprised me 
somewhat, but I remembered the pro- 
verbial impetuosity of Scotsmen in push- 
ing their fortunes, and his personal ap- 
pearance may have helped to conciliate 








me. Indeed, the face which the lad 
lifted toward my bedroom window 
was a remarkably handsome one, 


though pallid, and the voice in which 
he answered my challenge had a foreign 






































lhe apparition 
surprised me. 


intonation, but musical and in no way 
resembling the brogue for which I had 
been preparing myself. P 

So delighted was I at this dissipation : 
of my fears that, slipping on my dress- 
ing-gown (I believe without removing 
my night-cap), and pausing only on the i 
landing to call up to the maid servants 
to light a fire and prepare coffee with 
all speed, I hurried downstairs and un- f 
barred the door. Whereupon Master 
MacRea instantly and with great frank- { 
ness shook me by the hand 

‘It is a great pleasure to me, Dr. 
Frampton, to make your acquaintance, 
more especially, sir, to find you sur- 
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rounded by those evidences of a pros- 
perous practice which I had indeed in- 
ferred from your genteel reticence and 
the quality of your note paper. At 
the end of a long journey, undertaken 
on the strength of that inference, it is 
delightful to find my hopes confirmed.’’ 

He shook me by the hand again, very 
warmly. Taken aback by this extra- 
ordinary address, I gasped once or twice 
and even then could find nothing better 
to say than that he must have found his 
journey fatiguing. 

‘‘Fatiguing, perhaps, but not tire- 
some. To the philosophic mind, Dr. 
Frampton, there should be no such 
thing as tedium, boredom, evzu7, and 
I trust that mine is philosophic. You 
were much in my thoughts, sir, between 
the attacks of seasickness. By frequent 
perusal I had committed your two 
epistles to memory, and while silently 
rehearsing their well-turned sentences, 
in the words of Dr. Samuel Johnson, I 
pursued in imagination the pleasures of 
hope, yet without listening to the 
whispers of credulity—for I was pre- 
pared to find your flattering description 
fade upon a nearer prospect. But I 
am reassured ! ”’ 

Positively he shook hands for a third 
time. Confound the fellow! I had 
merely hinted that my patients, or the 
most of them, were of good social posi- 
tion, and had offered him board and 
lodging, with a salary of sixty pounds, 
rising five pounds annually. 

‘‘And by heavens!’’ he exclaimed, 
spinning round on his heel at a sound 
of hasty footsteps crossing the square, 
‘here comes fresh confirmation. <A 
black man-servant—and, as I live, in 
a gold-laced hat! Of such things I 
have read in books, but how much live- 
lier is the ocular appeal of reality !’’ 

It was, to be sure, Major Dignum’s 
black valet Gumbo, and with a note for 
me. ‘The fellow’s disordered dress and 
quick breathing spoke of urgency, and I 
broke the seal at once, wondering the 
while what could have befallen the 

‘major, a retired and gouty West Indian 
whom I had been visiting daily for three 
months, at his apartments in the Grand 
Pump Hotel. 

The missive ran as follows :— 
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‘‘My Dear Dr. FRAMPTON—As a friend, 
rather than a patient, I beg you to come to 
me without delay. Pray ask no questions of 
Sambo, who knows nothing. You will need 
no spurring when I tell you that though in no 
worse than my usual health, a few hours may 
see me in eternity. Confidently yours, 

ORLANDO DIGNUM (Major). 


I folded the letter and nodded to 
Sambo. ‘‘ Tell your master that I will 
delay only to shave and dress before 
calling on him.’’ 

The faithful fellow had been watch- 
ing me anxiously. ‘‘ For the good 
Lord’s sake, doctor, ain’t you going 
to tell me what’s wrong ?”’ 

‘*T know as little as you,’’ said I. 
‘* But, whatever it is, the Major thinks 
it serious, so run, my man, and say 
that I am following.”’ 

With something like a groan Gumbo 
started off, and I turned to Mr. Mac- 
Rea. ‘‘ You will find a cup of coffee 
in your room,’’ I said. ‘‘I must attend 
to this sudden call, but possibly by the 
time you have washed and changed I 
may be free to rejoin you at breakfast, 
when we can talk at leisure.’’ 

The young man had caught up his 
valise, but set it down again and laid 
three fingers on my sleeve. ‘‘ You 
speak of a change of clothes, sir. I will 
be frank with you: these breeches in 
which you behold me are my only ones. 
They were a present from my mother’s 
sister, resident in Paisley, and I mis- 
doubt there will have been something 
amiss in her instructions to the tailor, 
for they gall me damnably—though in 
justice to her and-the honest tradesman 
I should add that my legs are out of prac- 
tice since leaving Glasgow. At Largs, 
sir, I reverted to the ancestral kilt.’’ 

‘* You'll wear no such thing about 
the Hotwells,’’ I interposed. 

‘* Indeed I was not thinking it likely. 
My purpose was to procure another pair 
on my arrival, ay, and I would do so 
before breaking fast had not circum- 
stances, which I will not detain you by 
relating, put this for the moment out of 
the question. In public I will thole these 
dreadful articles though it cost me my 
skin, but in private, sir, if as a favor 
you will allow me—if, as a bachelor 
yourself, you will take it sans géne— 
And, by the bye, I trust you will not 





The Hotwells Duel. 


scruple to point out any small defects in 
my French accent, which has been ac- 
quired entirely from books.”’ 

He had, in fact, pronounced it ‘ jeen,’ 
but I had put this by. ‘‘ Quite impos- 
sible, Mr. MacRea. I have to think 
of the servants.”’ 

‘*Eh? You have servants! ’’ 

‘* Four or five,’’ said I. 

His face fell ludicrously, but almost 
immediately brightened. ‘‘I thought 
by the way you opened the door with 
your own hand—’’ He broke off and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Four or five servants! It 
will be a grand practice of yours ! Well, 
go your ways, Dr. Frampton, and I 
must e’en study to live up to you.”’ 

Having piloted my eccentric upstairs 
and left him to his toilet, I lost no 
time in dressing and presenting myself 
at the Grand Pump Hotel, where I 
found my West Indian friend in a truly 
deplorable state of agitation. His face, 
ordinarily rubicund, bore traces of a 
sleepless night; indeed it was plain that 
he had not changed his clothes since 
leaving the Assembly Rooms where he 
invariably spent his evenings at a game 
of faro for modest stakes. He grasped 
my hand, saying :— 

‘* Ah, my dear friend, you are late ! 

‘‘T thought I had been moderately 
expeditious,’’ said I. 

‘* Yes, yes—perhaps so.’’ 
sulted his watch. ‘‘ But with an affair 
of this sort hanging over one, the 
minutes drag. And yet, Heaven knows, 
mine may be few enough.”’ 

‘* Pardon me,’’ I said, ‘‘ but to what 
sort of affair are you alluding ?”’ 

‘* An affair of honor,’’ he answered. 

‘*Eh?’’ I said. A duel! You 
have engaged yourself to fight a duel ?”’ 
He nodded. ‘‘ Then I willhave nothing 
to do with it,’’ I announced. 

‘« Ay,”’ said he, with marked irony; 
‘it is at such a pinch that one dis- 
covers his true friends! But fortunately, 
I had no sooner dispatched Gumbo in 
search of you than I foresaw some 
chance of this pusillanimity of which 
you have just given me proof.”’ 

‘« Pusillanimity ?’’ I interjected. ‘‘It 
is nothing of the kind. But you seem 
to forget my position here as honorary 
physician to the Hotwells.”’ 


He con- 
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‘* We'll call it lukewarmness, then,’ 
he went on, in yet more biting tones. 
‘* At the risk of seeming intrusive, I at 
once knocked up two Irish gentlemen 
on the landing above who had been 
audibly making a night of it while I 
sat here endeavoring to compose my 
thoughts to the calmness proper for 
framing a testamentary disposition. 
Although perfect strangers to me they 
cheerfully granted what you have de- 
nied me; consented with alacrity—nay, 
with enthusiasm—to act as my seconds 
in this affair; and started to carry my 
cartel—which, having gone to bed in 
their boots, they were able to do with 
the smallest possible delay 

‘*You have not yet told me the na- 
ture of the quarrel,’’ I suggested. 

His face at once resumed its wonted 
color, something more. ‘‘ No; and I 
don’t intend to,’’ he snapped. 

‘*You no longer need my services? ”’ 

‘* Fortunately no, since you make 
such a pother of granting them. Stay 
—you might witness my will, to which 
I am about to affix my signature.”’ 

‘‘With pleasure,’’ said I. ‘‘ But who 
is to be the other witness? The law 
requires two, you know.”’ 

‘*Confound it—so it 
might ring up the Boots— 

‘* Better avoid dragging the servants 
of the hotel into this business, espe- 
cially if you would keep your intention 
secret. How about Gumbo?”’ 

‘‘He’s black, to begin with, and 
moreover he benefits under the docu- 
ment to the extent of a small legacy.”’ 

‘* That rules him out, at any_rate. 
Ha!’’ I exclaimed, glancing out of 
window, ‘‘ the very man!’’ 

‘“ Who ?’’ 

‘* An excellent fellow at this moment 
crossing the Gardens towards the Mall 
—he is early this morning; a discreet, 
solid citizen, and able to keep his coun- 
sel as well as any man in the Hotwells; 
our leading jeweler, Mr. Jenkinson.”’ 

I turned sharply, for the Major had 
sunk into his chair with a groan. 

‘* Jenkinson ?’’ he gasped, ‘‘ Jenkin- 
son? The man’s insatiable — he has 
been watching the hotel in his lust for 
blood! He threatened last night to cut 
my liver out and give it to the crows— 
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my unfortunate liver on which you, 
doctor, have wasted so much pains. 
He used the most extraordinary lan- 
guage—not,’’ the Major added, grip- 
ping the arms of his chair and sitting 
erect, ‘‘not that he shall find me slow 
in answering his threats.’’ 

‘*My dear Major,’’ I cried, ‘‘ under 
what delusion are you laboring? Mr. 
Jenkinson, believe me, is incapable of 
hurting a fly. You must have mistaken 
your man. Come and see him for your- 
self.’’ Anddrawing him to the window 
I pointed after the retreating jeweler. 

The Major’s brow cleared. ‘‘ No,’’ 
he admitted, ‘‘ that is not in the least 
like him. Still, he gave me his name 
as Jenkinson. Oh, that is not the man.’’ 

‘The name is not uncommon,’’ said 
I. ‘* Excuse me, I must hurry, or he 
will be out of sight.’’ And I ran 
downstairs and out into the street as 
Mr. Jenkinson disappeared around the 
corner. Following briskly I brought 
him into sight again a moment before 
he turned into a small tavern—the Lamb 
and Flag —half way down the Mall. 

Nowthe Lamb and Flag enjoyed a low 
reputation, and for a citizen of ordinary 
respectability to be seen entering it at 
that hour—well, it invited surmise. 
In short, it was indeed almost with 
consternation that, following into the 
dirty bar, [ surprised him in the act 
of raising a glass of brandy to his lips 
with a trembling hand. 

I certainly took him aback and he 
almost dropped the glass. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, Dr. Frampton,’’ he stammered, 
‘pray do not think—this indulgence 
not a habit, I assure you. Oh, doctor, 
I have passed a fearful night!’’ 

‘* Indeed ? If my services can be of 
use—’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ he interrupted. ‘‘At least, 
not yet.” 

‘‘TIt seems then, that I am doubly 
inopportune,’’ I said, ‘‘ for I have been 
following you to ask a small favor—not 
for myself, but for a certain Major Dig- 
num at the Grand Pump Hotel; noth- 
ing more than the attesting of a signa- 
ture; a matter of form.’’ 

‘‘Major Dignum? Ah, yes, the 
name is familiar to me from the Cour- 
ant’s Visitors’ List.’’ Mr. Jenkinson 
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passed an agitated hand across his fore- 
head. ‘I cannot recall seeing him in 
my shop. By all means,—to oblige the 
gentleman—in my unhappy frame of 
mind—it will be a—a distraction.’’ 

So back I led the jeweler, and 
ushered him up to the apartment where 
the Major sat impatiently awaiting us. 

‘*Good morning, sir,’’ the Major be- 
gan with a bow. ‘‘So your name’s 
Jenkinson? Most extraordinary ! 

‘‘ Extraordinary ! ’’ the Major repeat- 
ed, as he bent over the papers to sign 
them. ‘‘ I am asking you, Mr. Jenkin- 
son, to witness this signature to my last 
will and testament. In the midst of 
life—what is your Christian name?’ 

‘* William, sir.’’ 

‘*Incredible!’’ The Major bounced 
up from his chair and sat down again 
trembling, while he fumbled with his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘‘Ah, no—to besure 

I gave it to myseconds,’’ he muttered. 
‘* In the midst of life—’’ 

‘“You may well say so, sir.’’ The 
jeweler took a seat and adjusted his 
spectacles. ‘‘A man,’’ Mr. Jenkinson 
continued, dipping his pen wide of the 
ink pot, ‘‘on the point of exchanging 
time for eternity—’’ 

‘That thought is peculiarly 
pleasant to me just now,’’ the Major 
interrupted. ‘‘ May I beg you not to 
enlarge upon it?’’ 

‘* But I must, sir!’’ cried out Mr. 
Jenkinson, as though the words were 
wrested from him by an inward agony, 
and, tearing open his coat, he plucked 
a packet of folded papers from his 
breast pocket and slapped it down upon 
the table. ‘‘ You have called me in, 
gentlemen, to witness a will. I ask you 
in return to witness mine—which must 
be, at least, ten times as urgent.’’ 

‘‘Another will!’’ I glanced at the 
Major, who stared wildly about him, 
but could only mutter ‘‘ Jenkinson ! 
William Jenkinson !"’ 

‘* To-morrow, sir,’’ pursued the jewel- 
er, his voice rising almost to a scream, 
‘vou may have forgotten the transient 
fears which drove you to this highly 
proper precaution. For you the sun 
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will shine, the larks sing; your blood 
will course with its accustomed liveli- 
ness and your breast expand to the 
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health-giving breeze. I don't blame 
you for it. But you’ll admit it’s a totally 
different thing to repose beneath the 
churchyard sod on a mere point of hon- 
or with an assassin’s bullet in your 
heart—not to mention he threatened to 
tear it out and fling it to the crows!’ 

‘‘The deuce !’’ shouted the Major, 
‘* your heart, did you say ?”’ 

‘*T did, sir.”’ 

‘* You are quite sure! ‘ Your heart ?’ 
—you are certain it was your heart? 
Not your liver? Think, man!”’ 

‘*He did not so much as allude to 
that organ, sir, though I have no doubt 
he was capable of it.’’ 

While we gazed upon one another, 
lost in a maze of extravagant surmise, 
a riotous rush of feet took the staircase 
by storm, and the door crashed open be- 
fore two hilarious Irishmen, of whom 
the spokesman wore the reddest thatch 
of hair it has ever been my lot to cast 
eyes on. 

The Major presented them as Captain 
Tom O’ Halloran and Mr. Finucane. 

‘* And we've had the divvle’s own 
luck, Major, dear,’’ announced Captain 
O'Halloran. ‘‘ The blayguard’s from 
home. Ah, now, don’t be dispirited— 
‘tis an early walk he’s after takin’; at 
laste that’s what theslip of a girl towld 
us who answered the door. For what 
d’ye suppose he calls himself at home ? 
A jooler, sorr; a dirthy jooler.’’ 

‘* A jeweler!’’ I cried aloud. 

‘‘ No more, no less. So I said to the 
gurrl, ‘You may tell your master,’ I 
said, ‘ there’s two gentlemen have call- 
ed and will have his blood yet,’ I 
said; ‘but any time will, do between 
this and to-morrow.’ And with that 
Icame away. But Mr. Finucane here 
suggested that we might save time and 
engage the surgeon. So on our way back 
we rang up Dr. Frampton. No luck 
again; the doctor was out. But we've 
brought along his assistant, if that’s 
any use to you, and he’s downstairs at 
this moment on the door mat.’’ 

The captain put his head outside and 
whistled. Mr. Finucane assisted with 
a lifelike imitation of a coach-horn, 
and Mr. MacRea, thus summoned, ap- 
peared upon the threshold. 

I cannot accurately describe what 
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followed, for the jeweler, by casting 
himself into my arms, engaged a dis- 
proportionate share of my attention. I 
believe the Major caught up a loo-table 
and held it before him as a shield. 
* * * * * * 

‘“You see,’’ said Mr. MacRea that 
afternoon as I escorted him to the of- 
fice of the Bath Coaching Company, to 
book his seat for that city, ‘‘ on arriving 
at the Hotwells last evening I naturally 
wished, Dr. Frampton, to assure my- 
self as to your position as a medical man. 
I could think of no better method to 
arrive at this than by mingling with the 
gay throng in the Assembly Rooms ; 
and I deemed that to take a hand at cards 
at the public tables would be the surest 
way to overhear the chit-chat of the 
fashionable world. But alas, sir, at the 
first table I lost—not heavily indeed, 
yet considerably. I rose and changed 
to another table; again I lost—this 
time the last sixpence in my pocket. 
Now it is an idiosyncrasy of mine 
maybe; but I cannot lose at cards 
without losing also my temper; and 
the form it takes with me, Dr. Framp- 
ton, is too often an entirely incon- 
trollable impulse to pull the win- 
ner’s nose. So, sir, last night, pen- 
niless and in a foreign land, I paced 
to and fro beneath the trees in front 
of the Assembly Rooms, and when 
this Mr. Jenkinson emerged, I accosted 
him and pulled his nose. To my as- 
tonishment he gave me a ticket and 
assured me that I should hear from him. 
Sir, we have no such practice at Largs, 
but it is my desire to conform with the 
customs of this country, especially in 
matters of etiquette. Consequently after 
pulling the second gentleman's nose I 
handed him the first gentleman’s ticket, 
having none of my own, and being 
entirely ignorant (in the darkness) that 
it bore the first gentleman's name. 
You say that even after apologizing. 
It is impossible for me to continue here 
as your assistant. I am glad then, that 


prudence counselled metoengage myself 
to Dr. Mathers of Bath, on the chance 
that you proved unsatisfactory; and I 
thank you for the month’s salary which I 
could not perhaps claim, as a right, but 
which I am happy to accept as a favor.”’ 









































HE only thing more astonishing 
than the swift completeness 
with which children let go of 
life’s interests when they tumble 

asleep at night, is the complete swift- 
ness with which they pick those inter- 
ests up again at the moment of waking 
in the morning; it is as if the mere lift- 
ing of their eyelashes sets their brains 
working and their tongues wagging. 

Hugh was the first to open his eyes. 

‘*T bag acow,’’ he said firmly, apro- 
pos of nothing and apparently to no- 
body, but sitting up in bed belligerent- 
ly prepared to defend his claim against 
all comers. 

“Oh, not to-day, not to-day!”’ 
wailed Angela from the next room, 
waking in horror 

She was a child to whom existence 
was nothing if not intense. She had 
temperament. Hugh thrilled expect- 
antly at hearing her scrambling out of 
bed, for he knew that she would have 
reasons, and would voice them. 

‘‘T bag a cow,”’ he repeated, with 
relish. 

Cecil, Hugh's bedfellow, who had 
been squirming like a cocoon and grunt- 
ing ‘‘ I bag a—, I bag a—”’ in rumin- 
ating indecision, now jumped raptur- 
ously on the floor with the happy 
announcement, 

‘I bag a butting billygoat?’’ 

The rapture, though, was all feigned, 
and was to offset his consciousness that 
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even at its best a second choice is a 
wretchedly poor thing. 

The other two apparently cared 
nothing about his goat or about him. 
They had a different matter on hand. 

‘‘T derseech of you not to bag a cow 
to-day, Hugh,’’ gasped Angela, appear- 
ing in the doorway, garbed spiritually 
in flowing white, her flushed little face 
looking fearfully appealing under her 
sleep-tangled mop of hair. ‘‘ I want to 
give my dolls a tea-party this afternoon, 
it is Saturday, you know, and they'll 
need milk and butterand custard and 

‘‘T bag a cow,’’ was Hugh's stoical 
reiteration. He knew full well the 
value of coolness and brevity as aggra- 
vating factors. 

and ice-cream.’’ She wrung her 
hands. 

‘*T bag a cow.”’ 

-and clabber, and every cow thing 
you can think of.’’ She was now danc- 
ing in desperation. 

‘“T bag a cow,’’ yawned Hugh con- 
clusively. He expressed his entire dis- 
missal of the controversy by kissing+his 
hand to an imaginary audience like a 
circus contortionist, folding his arms 
and lowering himself head first over the 
foot-rail of the bed, whence, swinging 
by his toes, he proceeded to gather up 
his stockings by his teeth. 

Angela sat down on the floor and 
sobbed. , 

That the bagged cow and the conse- 
quently unprocurable delicacies were 
all make-believe did not in the least as 
suage her sufferings ; nor did she dream 
of defying Hugh by helping herself to 
such cow-things as she needed. The 
game had laws as unbreakable as they 
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were galling. Her tea-party was ruined 
and her sobs were bitter. 

‘‘What do you bag?’’ asked Cecil 
artfully, hoping to woo her from woe. 

‘Bag a ring-tailed monkey!’’ she 
sobbed, scorning allurement, and re- 
ferring solely to the pendant Hugh of 
the prehensile toes. 

‘Want my butting billygoat ?’’ per- 
severed the Good-Hearted. 

Angela turned upon him furiously 
with the frantic demand :— 

‘‘And what would a butting billy- 
goat do at a tea-party ?”’ 

‘* Butt,’’ answered Cecil tersely. His 
philanthropy was exhausted. He wash- 
ed his hands of her and 
ostentatiously cast his 
lot with Hugh. 

Thus badly began a 
day which so far as An- 
gela was concerned was 
a piling up of agony, 
for hers was a clinging 
nature which far pre- 
ferred that she should 
from time to time have 
her ears boxed rather 
than that she should 
not be noticed at all. 

She was more than 
ready to be good. It 
took but the outside and 
inside comforts of her 
Saturday clothes and 
breakfast to put her in 
heart for a fresh start, 
and thus doubly inspired 
she raced into the gar- 
den on a hunt for sun- * 
shine and companion- 
ship. 

The butcher had just 
paid his visit and had 
left with the boys some 
ox eyes which they had 
ordered of him at the \ 
instigation of their 
teacher of ‘‘science,’’ a 
lady who believed that 
by cutting up pieces of 
animals children would 
be brought to respect the beauties 
and rights of the animal kingdom. 
Sprawled on a box and armed with pen- 
knives, Hugh and Cecil were reducing 
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their trophies to lenses and corneas and 
irises. The back stoop was fairly awash 
with aqueous and vitreous humors. They 
were having a gorgeous, messy time. 

‘‘ Why, what in this world are you 
doing ?’’ cried Angela, joyfully prepar- 
ing to sprawl on the box, too. 

‘* Sawing wood,’’ said Hugh. 

‘* Pinfeathering a turkey,’’ said Cecil. 

These sarcasms recalled to Angela 
the fact of the recent coldness, and her 
heart sank, but she sought to cajole 
them by the truly feminine expedient 
of pretending to view their occupation 
with fear and horror. 

‘““Oh, you nasty 
cried. 
soften. 

‘Ugh! How can 
you?’’ Still silence. 

‘*Such disgustingly 
slithery things! It would 
make me sick to touch 
them !’’ Heaven knows 
her only intention was 
to be agreeable and 
communicative. But 
the boys took new an- 
noyance at every word 
she uttered. 


she 
not 


creatures ! ’’ 


They did 


‘“Who unpeeled a 
fish-eye only last week, 
I’d like to know?’’ 
bellowed Cecil. 

wb it—, it was 
boiled,’’ faltered An- 
gela. 


‘*And then put the 
unpeelable hard center 
in the hole in her ring 
where the garnet used 
to be?’”’ 

‘*It—, it looked like 
a pearl.”’ 

‘‘Well, you’re just 

as nasty as we are, So 
j get away from here and 
leave us alone.’’ 
‘Did you hear? 
get away,’’ sec- 
onded Hugh, and 
he threatened to 
cast at her a horrid little dab of choroid 
coat. 

Angela marveled that tactics which 
were successful when other girls tried 
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them on her brothers should fail so 
utterly when she tried them on her 
brothers herself. 

She felt that she abhorred boys. It is 
a good plan to feel 
that way when boys 
won’t have any 
thing to do with 
you. Itsaves worlds 
of self-respect. 

‘*T have as much 
right in the garden 
as anybody,’’ she 
observed with dig 
nity, ‘‘and I came 
to find my cat, not 
to waste my time 
with you. Here, 
Tabby, Tabby, i 
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But for answer 
the boys embittered 
her retreat by hurl- 
ing after her a harrowing chorus- 


** Angela’s mad, and I am glad, 
And I know what will please her ; 
A bottle of gin to make her grin, 
And Jakey Hart to squeeze her!’’ 


The bottle of gin and Jakey Hart 
were small matters compared with the 
thought that the ‘heaven-suggesting 
word ‘‘ Angela ’’ could be tortured into 
such a libel. 

Cat Tabby was in sight but seemed 
pleased with the fact that she was out of 
reach on a neighbor’s fence. She, too, 
had just had her breakfast—which ac 
counts for her hauteur. 

Breakfast, or the want of it, works 
differently in cat kind and human kind. 
A breakfastless cat is the lovingest sort 
of a beast. 

‘‘Oh, Tabby, come! Come, kitty, 
kitty!’’ implored Angela, her heart 
yearning painfully after her pet as she 
saw that the cat did not intend to budge. 
At least Tabby refused to budge in the 
expected direction, but after a long look 
at Angela as if to say that both were 
mistaken and that neither knew the 
other, she resolutely took a fenceward 
course into still further remoteness. 

The only way to truly own a cat is 
such a sad way; it is to have her buried 
in vour back vard 
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‘*Debbo, doggie,’’ said Angela, ad- 
dressing the hound despairingly, but 
infusing a loud sprightliness into her 
tone in hopes of planting a pang of 
jealousy in the de- 
parting cat, ‘‘Come 
here, sweetness, 
and let me hear 
your heart thug- 
ging inside of you.”’ 
This fearful and di- 
verting sound was 
yours to hear if you 
succeeded in put- 
ting your ear at just 
the right place in 
Debbo’s prominent 
ribs. To-day Deb- 
bo refused to ac- 
commodate Angela 
even to that small 
extent. He sub- 
mitted to one brief 
caress, his head angled as far away 
as possible and shivering with resigna- 
tion. Then he got up with a tremend- 
ous lunge as if obliged to go on a long 
journey, but sat down, hard, only three 
feet off. Angela sadly took the hint. 

Debbo suffered over the occurrence 
quite as much as she. A dog is not 
made like a cat, and cannot cut an old 
friend without blushing for it. 

Angela, casting her eyes wildly be- 
tween heaven and earth in search of 
some body or thing that would either 
love or be loved, saw passing in the 
road two acquaintances of hers belong- 
ing to the next higher grade at school. 

‘‘Why, hullo, Gladys; hullo, ‘Hil- 
da,’’ hailed she, rushing radiantly out 
to them. ‘‘I guess I'll walk a little 
way with you.”’ 

‘* Guess again,’’ they said, coming to 
a cool stop. ‘‘ You run right back 
home. We won't be bothered with 
little girls.” — 

The horror of being little! The in- 
grained wickedness of it! At the ac 
cusation how the hot blood scorches 
through the veins and burningly reaches 
the brain to shrivel up one’s happiness 
and pride of life! Oh, blessed grown- 
ups, who never by any chance can find 
themselves in company for which they 
are too little ! 
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Sent home, and knowing that one 
has ultimately to go there, one may 
temporarily salve one’s battered inde- 
pendence by taking as long a route as 
possible, so Angela made a soothing de- 
tour by way of a neighbor’s garden. In 
it were two baby girls in a big box. 

‘*What are you doing ?’’ demanded 
Angela. Her rebuffs were making her 
ferocious,—at least in voice. 

‘* Playin’ houth,’’ stammered the in- 
nocents. 

‘‘ 1’m going to play house, too,’’ an- 
nounced Angela with unabated fierce- 
ness. 

‘All ‘ight,’’ they conceded gloomily. 
‘* You be our muzzer.’’ 

‘‘Ah, ha,’’ snorted Angela. 
here, children. Mother’s going to 
spank you.’’ Which she did. It was 
the one duty of motherhood which ap- 
pealed to her at the moment. 

They began to cry. 

‘‘It hurts me worse than it hurts 
you,’’ panted Angela, continuing the 
laying on of hands. 

‘“You go ’way!”’ they screamed, 
‘‘We jes’ don’t want to play wiv dig 
girls. Mamma! Mamma!” 

As this last call was to a mother who 
was much more than imaginary, Ange- 
la made a quick retreat and sought her 
own yard,—safe, but joyless. So she 
was ‘‘big’’ now, was she? Well, it 
did not seem to fit her for society any 
better than ‘‘ littleness.’’ 

Finding all outdoors to be leagued 
against her happiness, she entered the 
house. Visitors were there, so she 
crawled under the grand piano and lis- 
tened to their conversation. 

‘‘And never left a scar)?’ Aunt Emma 
was saying triumphantly. Angela knew 
the thumb story and liked it for its gori- 
ness. It reflected credit upon the fam- 
ily, too, for it is not everyone who has 
a relative who once chopped off the 
tip of her thumb, picked that gruesome 
chip out of the kindling wood, and took 
it to a doctor who sewed it back again. 

‘Such wonderful things as the sur- 
geons do nowadays,’’ said a visitor ; 
‘‘did I ever tell you—’’ and off she 
went upon a ghastly account of one of 
her inside organs which had wonderfully 
been removed, aired, scrubbed, rinsed, 
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scraped and returned, entailing expense 
and suffering too frightful to mention. 
But she mentioned them until Angela’s 
sympathetic interior was wrung to a 
pulp. 

‘*T guess I’ve missed about the ser- 
vants and about the babies,’’ thought 
she regretfully. ‘‘ Insides always come 
after the servants and the babies. But 
they'll talk about the church people 
next, and that’s most interesting of all.’’ 

‘“Let me tell you the most aw/ul 
thing!’’ begged a lady anxiously. ‘‘I 
heard it on good authority. Without 
doubt it’s perfectly true. Such a nice- 
appearing man, too !”’ 

‘“Who, dear?’’ chorused the others, 
all but tumbling out of their chairs. 

‘“Why, our own Mr. Rathbone !”’ 

‘‘ What in the wor/d is it ?’’ throbbed 
the chorus. 

That's what Angela wanted to know. 
Mr. Rathbone was the new minister. 

‘*Oh, I can hardly speak of it,’’ con- 
tinued the narrator, dropping her voice 
thrillingly, ‘‘ but, fancy, my dears, 
they say he actually—’’ and draining 
an imaginary bottle, she shut her eyes 
and wobbled her head about. 

This was better than all expectation. 

‘Tf you think he’ll be drunk next 
Sunday,’’ sang out Angela gleefully, 
‘*T'll stay for the sermon, sure /’’ 

Upheld by the waistbands, she swam 
through the air for one giddy minute 
and found herself stranded in the entry, 
with the admonition ringing in her ears 
to stay where she belonged. 

Truly, that was getting to be her 
problem: where dd she belong? Had 
she been a boy, at this crisis she would 
have revenged herself upon a callous 
world by breaking its laws and abusing 
its creatures. Being a girl, and therefore 
hideously circumscribed, she saw no es- 
cape save by the avenues of the mind, 
the imagination and religion. She first 
tried the library and scoured through 
some dozen books in the vain hope of 
finding a heroine of the only right and 
interesting age—a young one. If they 
were over fifteen years of age she had 
no use for them. She considered twenty 
years mellow to rottenness. Just now, 


when her nerves were unequal to the 
strain, she stumbled upon a heroine of 
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thirty. Thirty! Anda heroine! 

At this desperate juncture she forsook 
the upper world and retired to the coal 
cellar, her holy of holies in times of 
grief. Grown people are allowed to 
muse whenever and wherever they 
please, but a child has to get well out 
of sight for the exercise of this preroga- 
tive lest it be called to account for 
‘* sulking.’’ 

The coal cellar was a delightful place 
for musing. Its attractions were many 
and all soothing for the nerves. As 
Angela stepped within the magic solace 
of its musty, dusty dimness, lit only 
by such rays from the outside as filtered 
through cracks or old nail holes, the 
dross of humanity fell away from her 
and she became pure spirit. 

Sitting upon the coal heap and wrig- 
gling persistently until she had hol- 
lowed out a chairlike hole for herself, 
she clasped her hands religiously and 
sent her thoughts upward along one of 
the brightest rays of light until she 
found herself a suppliant at the celestial 
Throne of Grace. There was no im- 
piety about it. It was a most churchly 
and reverent proceeding. Without dar- 
ing to lift her eves, she could vet plainly 
see the Wondrous Presence onthethrone. 
Garbed in awful white and holding a 
bunch of forked lines in one hand, the 
vision was to her a compound of the 
Jupiter in the mythology books and her 
earthly father. (Her earthly father 
could be very awe-inspiring when he 
appeared before her in punitive mood 
and clothed in a night-robe and a 
mighty wrath, as he sometimes did 
when she and the boys became vocal 
and sportive too early in the morning.) 

Sobbing devoutly, Angela hurled un 
answerable questions into the heavenly 
space. Why had she been born un- 
loved ? Why brunette instead of blond? 
Why with curly hair instead of long, 
smooth locks, straight as a poker and 
the color of molasses candy? Why was 
she always too large or too small for 
the particular coterie after which she 
had longings? Why had she vast af- 
fections for which nobody had the 
slightest use? Why had she been put 
upon this dismal earth at all? Why? 
why? why? 


Superfluous. 




















































In spite of receiving no answer, she 
found the atmosphere of heaven calm- 
ing in the main, and soon descended 
the Jacob’s ladder of light with tem- 
perament chastened and an inclination 
to try another ray to find out where 
that might lead. 

It left her at the portals of a holy 
cloister, so she very naturally entered 
and became a nun, a saintly, beautiful 
creature as purely wan as a lily. Her 
mother and father, the boys, Aunt 
Emma and all the visitors were plead- 
ing with her not to immolate herself 
forever and leave them comfortless, but 
she bravely detached their clinging fin- 
gers and flung herself frantically and 
very picturesquely to a luminous cross. 
Angelic voices were singing something 
terribly sad. Of course, everybody was 
crying. Then the iron doors shut her 
in for the rest of her life. 





‘““Whal are you doing ?” 
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The real tears chased down Angela's 
cheeks and splashed upon the coal. 
Oh, dear, if only the mothers and 
fathers, the boys, the Aunt Emma’s, 
the cats, the dogs, the lady visitors, 
the big girls, the little girls would love 





She swam through 
the air for one 


giddy minute. 


her right now and not wait until those 
iron doors clanged to! 

Real tears or no real tears, she was 
having a very nice time and felt amaz- 
ingly cheered. When she grew tired 
of the restrictions of the convent she 
came out, wriggled herself further into 
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the comforts of the coal heap, and then 
raced happily up that line of light which 
led to the wonderful future-land where 
she had a house and home of her ‘‘truly’’ 
own, filled to overflowing with lovely 
children. 


They were all girls, all two 
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years old, all yellow-haired, and all 
perpetually dressed in white with blue 
sashes around their waists. 

Those dream-children she had tender- 
ly mothered for months and years, and 
they were wonderfully alive to her. 
They had their separate names and dis- 
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tinctive attributes and dispositions. 
Nanna Daisy was a cuddling kind 
of child, very yellow as to hair and 
very blue as to sash, and she had a 
particularly warm feel when you took 
her into your arms. Here, Angela 
drew a long and rapturous breath—oh, 
ever to have something warm and 
squirming in her arms! The terrible 
deliciousness of it! Something that 
would not hiss, spit, and scratch when 
caressed too long —as Tabby did. Tab- 
by made a sufficiently squirming infant, 
but she was uncertain as to temper, yet 
Angela often took the consequences and 
manceuvered her into doll’s clothes for 
the sake of enjoying the ‘‘ aliveness’’ 
of her. 

She wondered how it would seem to 
have a child without a tail, and could 
not quite make up her mind whether 
such a child would own an advantage 
or suffer from a lack, for there is no 
denying that a striped tail lashing out 
from under a baby’s dress gives an in- 
fant a piquant charm. 

The tail question faded into insig- 
nificance during the excitement of put- 
ting the children to bed. They were 
allowed to have a rollicking good time 
in their little long nightgowns, and 
girls though they were, they were ev- 
courage’ to turn somersaults. If they 
were particularly sleepy they were per- 
mitted to skip prayers. Nor were they 
told that if they 
were good angels 
would come and 
watch at their bed 
side. My good gra 
cious! who wants 
angels, in the mid- 
dle of the night, in 
a dark room? How 
is one to tell them 
from ghosts ? 

It was so quiet é 
in the house after 
the children had 
gone to sleep, and 
so ‘‘spooky’’ on 
account of that stu- 
pid angel idea, that 
Angela repented of 
her entirely femin 


ine household and She sent her thoughts upward. 
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made up her mind, after all, she had bet- 
ter havea husband. He would be useful 
in the event of burglars. Because, of 
course, angels cant hurt you, nor 
ghosts either, for that matter — but 
burglars are of sterner stuff. Yes, she'd 
have a husband. 

Choosing him was no light matter. 
She wanted him to have a noble profes- 
sion, and she had a leaning towards the 
ministry, except that she could not 
countenance in a man the wearing of a 
black wrapper in so public a place as 
the aisle of a church, where he was ex- 
pected to shake hands with the strang- 
ers. So she settled on her second 
choice. Her husband should be the 
driver of a grocer’s delivery wagon, for 
such a man would not only be noble 
but he could take her out driving, on 
the front seat, whenever she asked him. 

At this point, house, children, hus- 
band, all vanished. Outside from the 
sunny, radiant garden Hugh and Cecil 
were calling for her,— 

‘Angela! oh, Angela! where are 
you? We want you! We want you 
to play a game with us! ’”’ 

They were looking for her? They 
had missed her? ‘They really wanted 
her? This good old world, how sweet 
it is to be of it! 

Emitting calliope shrieks of ‘‘ Here I 
am! Wait a minute!’’ she tore up- 
stairs and out into the blinding sun- 
shine, eager to dis- 
cover what special 
delight they had in 
store for her. 

‘‘“Why, where 
have you been, any- 
way ?’’ they asked, 
rather resentfully. 
They were of that 
sex which kicks a 
slipper off to-day 
and expects to find 
it in that exact spot 
two years after to- 
morrow. ‘‘ We've 
been looking for 
you a long time. 
Now —er, we're 
playing Indian. I’m 
Indian and he won’t 
stay dead when he’s 
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killed. We want you to come and die.”’ 

‘* Want me to play Indian with you?’’ 

‘“Yes.’’ ‘*‘Am I Pocahontas ?’’ 
‘“Naw.’’ ‘‘ Captain John Smith?’’ ‘‘Aw 
naw! didn’t I tell you?’’ ‘‘ You want 
me just to stay dead after I’m killed ?’’ 
‘*"Teat’s 2.” 

Her first impulse was towards digni- 
fied refusal. But she was lonely. And 
philosophy counseled that those who 
are ambitious to play with little boys 


had better go when asked. 
is more apt to come off. 

‘All right,’’ said Angela, resolutely. 

She played long and faithfully, but 
her heart was back in the coal hole, and 
she warmed with the comfortable knowl- 
edge that there she had a beautiful hus- 
band who adored her for her charming 
companionable self, and not for the con 
venient knack of knowing enough to 
stay dead after he had killed her. 


The game 
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AISIE JEDBURGH poked 
her bedroom fire with the 
care of a finished voluptu- 
ary and drew two low chairs 
close to it. 

‘* Now we'll have a nice long talk, 
Millie,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s only a little 
after six, and dinner isn’t till eight, and 
as you've brought your maid you 
needn't go to dress till half-past seven 
at the earliest. How funny I shall find 
it to have a maid! Does she sponge 
your face and wash your hands, and 
aren't you dreadfully afraid of her ?’’ 

Lady Mildred drew her chair closer 
to the fire, for the night was cold, and 
took off her pince-nez. She was ex- 
pensively but rather shabbily dressed, 
that is to say, her clothes had once been 
admirable. ; 

‘* Ves, dreadfully,’ she said, ‘‘ but I 
always was frightened of servants. It 
will be quite different with you, Maisie. 
In ten days you will put your nose in 
the air, it always is rather in the air, 
dear, and be quite unconscious of them, 
as if you had been born and bred to it. 
I have always said that it was your 
métier to make other people stand in 
subordinate positions.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s nonsense,’’ said Maisie 
very decidedly. ‘‘ But do you really 
think that I shan’t be frightened long 
of major domos and maximus domos, 
and being a bride, and powdered foot- 
men ?”’ 

‘““T’m sure you won't. Oh, how 
odd the world is! Here am I having 
always been used to that sort of thing, 
and never having got used to it or lik- 
ing it, while you, on the other hand, 
have always lived so quietly in this dear 
old Cambridge, whereas, whereas—”’ 

‘« Whereas what ?’’ asked Maisie. 

‘“« Whereas—well, it sounds snobbish 





A DOUBLE MISFIT 


of me to say it, but I assure you I am 
not a snob. What I mean is this.’’ 
Lady Mildred paused and looked at the 
fire with half-shut eyes, in the manner 
of short-sighted people. ‘‘It is just 
this, Maisie, and it’s a good example 
of the way in which classes mix them- 
selves up and prove without any scream- 
ing democracy that there are no such 
things. Here am I, Agincourta, as you 
always used to call me, with whole 
rows of Earls and such folk behind me, 
and really I belong to quite a different 
class of people. I feel hopelessly out 
of it at home. Oh, good gracious, how 
bored I get with the parties we have, 
and the parties I go to; the men who 
shoot all day and the girls who run af- 
ter the men; and then in the evening 
cards or dancing, but always flirting. 
I couldn’t flirt, you know, dear; I 
simply couldn’t, so it is lucky nobody 
wants to flirt with me. But girls of my 
own age and in our set, in the main, 
think about nothing else; they are 
really like barmaids.’’ 

Maisie burst out laughing. 

‘*Q, Millie, you are getting seriouser 
and seriouser,’’ she cried. ’ 

‘IT think I am. But then when I 
went to college I was completely at 
home, and completely happy. I had 
so many friends there among girls who 
had to earn their own living, or who 
really wanted to be educated and 
thought about other things than marry- 
ing arich man. There are so many de- 
lightful things in the world besides rich 
men, you know. I couldn’t imagine 
marrying any of the young men whom 
I see at home, and they equally can't 
imagine asking me to. They shoot well 
or they are athletic or handsome and 
have money, but, but 

Maisie laughed. 
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‘‘TI’m sure from your point of view don’t care what anybody else thinks, not 
that describes Percy exactly,’’ shesaid. even what you think, dear Agincourta.”’ 
‘* He is all that. Now answer me truly, Lady Mildred shuffled her large feet 
because you do know him. Don’t you on the fender and brought down a 








think he is just handsome and rich and _ sounding cataract of fire-irons. 

athletic, and nothing else whatever? ‘* Dear me, I am so sorry,’’ she mur- 
Perhaps you don’t even think him hand- mured dropping them again severally. 
some. You see, I love himso much I _ ‘‘ Perhaps they would be better lying 








“Do you really think I shan’t be frightened of being a bride ?’” 


A Double Misfit. 


down. Well, Maisie, I will be quite 
frank. I’m sure Percy is an excellent 
man, but I am wrong, no doubt—I 
could myself no more look forward to 
spending my life with him than—’’ 

“Than I could with a Cambridge 
professor,’’ put in Maisie. 

Lady Mildred gave this interpolation 
a moment's consideration ; in the light- 
est conversation even she never assented 
to anything she did not agree with. 

‘* Yes, just that,’’ she said. 

‘*Dear Agincourta!’’ cried Maisie 
with effusive pity. 

‘‘T know; we seem inexplicable to 
each other,’’ she said, ‘‘ and that is one 
of the reasons why we get on so well. 
Let’s see, oh, yes, my class—that is an 
odious expression, but what is one to 
say--my class seems to me as a whole 
without interests, and therefore unin- 
teresting.”’ 

“You wrong them,”’ 
‘‘they are charming.’’ 

‘* You have proved you think so by 
your engagement to Percy Royston. 


said Maisie; 


But I, if I could choose my fate, would 
choose to have been born like you, in 


what people call the professional class, 
because by nature I belong to it. Then 
it would have been natural that I 
should go to college; instead, I had 
a regular battle about it. It really 
was a great blow to my mother, not so 
much that I should go, but that I 
should want to. It would have been 
natural, too, that I should have taken 
up education as a profession; perhaps 
I might even have got a lectureship 
here. And then, perhaps—’”’ 

‘“’Then perhaps,’’ put in Maisie, 
‘*yvou would have married a don. O 
my! And you would never have spent 
summers in London, and autumns in 
your country house, and winters in the 
counties, and springs on the Riviera, 
and then London again. I’m going to 
do all those things, and oh, how I shall 
love it! I shall hunt and take lunch 
to the shooters, and play bridge and 
dance and flirt, yes, flirt, darling—dear 
Agincourta, I only said that to make 
you look like one of your ancestors— 
and sing and laugh and talk, and never 
go to sleep because it’s such waste of 
time, and have Percy always with me, 
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and read ad/ the 
There! *’ 

Lady Mildred laughed, showing very 
white teeth. She had no other passable 
feature, take them singly, but she was 
somehow charming to look at. Her 
hands, it is true, were beautiful, long 
and nnely-fingered, but hands do not 
count. And she seldom laughed. 

‘“Not that I am not fond of Cam- 
bridge,’’ continued Maisie, ‘‘ but then, 
you see, I am fond of everything. In 
a way I like these nice dull days, and 
these nice old learned people here; 
they are like cows in a country land- 
scape. And certainly I enjoyed college 
enormously. Don’t think I am entirely 
frivolous, Agincourta.’ 

‘““No?’’ asked Agincourta with in- 
terest but with no innuendo in her tone. 

‘*No, dear. I went in for Greek 
art, as you know; I go in for it still. 
Those people are so extremely well 
made. Oh, Agincourta, I just love 
making you look shocked, but they 
are. I spend hours in the Cast Mus- 
eum, and if I was not talking to you 
I should quite possibly be reading 
Overbeck. Oh, yes, Percy was in the 
class, too; don’t be so sly, dear, but 
quite apart from him. And when I go 
a-revolving in ‘upper succles’ I shall 
continue to take in the Hellenic journal. 
And the professor is a great friend of 
mine; he’s an old darling.”’ 

‘* Professor who ?’’ asked Mildred. 

‘* Professor Rossington. Why??’’ 

‘‘Nothing. I know him well. 
is charming, is he not?’ 

Maisie looked at her friend a moment 
with a glance that, developed} might 
have become what is known as a ques- 
tioning glance. In her case it did not 
get so far. 

‘Yes, and he is always bringing me 
photographs of new discoveries,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘and we talk over fifth cen- 
tury noses,.and sometimes he gets so 
learned that I don’t follow him exactly, 
but I always say, ‘‘Ah, yes, ah, yes,”’ 
with the stress on the ‘Ah.’ Yes, he’s 
an old darling, and I love him.’’ 

** Not very old,’’ said Lady Mildred. 

‘* Practically very old,’’ said Maisie. 
‘* By the way, he is dining here to- 
night, and I think he sits on your other 


improper novels. 


He 
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side. Anyhow he must be thirty-five. 
Percy’s only twenty-four, you know.’ 

Lady Mildred looked fixedly at the 
fire a moment. 

‘““QOh, Maisie, fancy you with all 
these people about and living here want- 
ing to change! ’’ she said. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. 
Rossington always seems to me a really 
cultured man. He has nice manners, 
too, and then of course he is the au- 
thority on Greek sculpture. It will be 
delightful being next him.’’ 

‘“Oh, we're the greatest friends,’’ 
said Maisie. ‘‘ Good gracious, it’s half- 
past seven and I must fly. There are 
all the cards to put in people’s places. 
When I’m married I shall always have 
a man to tell people where they sit, just 
inside the dining-room door, don’t you 
know? It saves so much trouble. You 
know your room, dear, next mine, and 
have you got everything ?”’ 

‘*Scott will have unpacked,’’ said 
Lady Mildred, and in her voice was a 
kind of grave disdain. 

Dr. Jedburgh, Maisie’s father, was 
master of one of the smaller Cambridge 
colleges, and industry and bland imper- 
turbability were by a long way his most 
leading characteristics. They had in 
fact so far distanced the other qualities 
which usually go to make up a man 
that they were quite out of sight of the 
rest. Rather more than twenty years 
ago, ina moment of strange reckless- 
ness, he had proposed to the daughter 
of one of the secretaries of the French 
embassy in London, and had been ac- 
cepted. But his wife, who had ever 
been an enigma to him, died in little 
more than a year, surviving, however, 
in Maisie, who was explicable as the 
daughter of her father only on the 
ground of her also being the daughter 
of her mother. Since she had reached 
efficient years she had been mistress of 
her father’s house, managing him and 
the servants alike with the gaiety of her 
mother’s race, combined with the prac- 
tical powers of the English born. She 
had the true French passion for perfec- 
tion in detail, and a fitful thirst for 
accurate and scholarly information—a 
heritage from her father—this craving 
was reasonably satisfied. 

But her life had never seemed to her 
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full till her engagement some few weeks 
ago, and not yet public, to Percy Roy- 
ston, heir on his grandfather’s death to 
a marquisate and a million. The young 
man was resplendently English and re- 
markably amiable, and the courtship 
had been one of those affairs which 
seem so truly conventional because they 
occur seldom in life, but with so unerr- 
ing a frequency in fiction. The two 
had become acquainted when Percy was 
an undergraduate at the college of which 
Maisie’s father was master, had flirted 
disgracefully all through the last May- 
week, had met with violent opposition 
from his relations, who. had eventually 
compromised on seeifig Maisie, before 
the engagement was made public. She 
accordingly had been to stay with his 
mother, and the whole and haughty 
clan of Roystons had looked at her at 
first with suspicion and dislike, then 
with thawing reserve, and finally with 
an approval as warm as their dislike 
had been icy. For Maisie in her own 
manner was irresistible ; charm, light- 
ness of touch, depth of affection and ex- 
treme adaptability were hers, and the 
clan confessed itself conquered. Hence 
the engagement was to be announced. 
The party that night was of what 
Maisie called the menagerie-order, that 
is to say, it was a judicious admixture 
of first authorities on various branches 
of obscure knowledge and undergradu- 
ates of both sexes. Lady Mildred found 
herself between Maisie’s father and 
Professor Rossington, and could have 
wished the dinner to last for ever, so 
congenial to her were both her neigh- 
bors. She was old friends with Mr. 
Rossington, and their talk circled seri- 
ously over matters of academic interest. 
The French excavations at Delphi 
greatly engaged them, nor less the 
charm of that land which both knew. 
Mr. Rossington was a man of singular 
but quiet impressiveness, handsome and 
aged, except in years, with the dignity 
which habitual aloofness from the jostle 
and froth of life gradually confers on 
those who give their lives to study 
rather than to enjoy or even observe 
the human phenomena of existence. 


But that night Lady Mildred no- 


ticed more than once in him a certain 








undefinable relish in matters more im- 
mediately mundane, which was new to 
her. She was aware of a certain defi- 
ciency in herself in these regards, and 
when Mr. Rossington lent an almost 
eager ear to the description of a glow- 
ing moment in the afternoon’s Rugby 
football match from one of the under- 
graduates who was talking eagerly to 
Maisie, she made a mental note that 
she must take more interest in unmo- 
mentous affairs. Maisie certainly was 
not devoid of it, for she was listening 
with a sparkling eye, and her voice 
broke in— 

‘‘Tt must have been too thrilling,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ So he got in?”’ 

‘* Rather, right behind, and Kennedy 
kicked it.’’ 

‘‘T wish I had been there; I just 
love seeing a Rugby match. And I 
suppose to-day is the last. Oh, dear 
me, there are so many things I want to 
do, and I do so many of them.”’ 

Mr. Rossington looked up 
caught Maisie’s table-long glance. 

‘* That is quite true, Miss Jedburgh,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You are not content?”’ 

‘*Content? Never!’’ said Maisie 
with conviction. ‘‘ Why, the moment 
I was content I should die of not want- 
ing to do anything:”’ 

There was a general laugh, for the 
speech was bitingly characteristic of 
her. Dr. Jedburgh looked up placidly. 

‘‘ What is Maisie saying ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘ It was only the cry of an aspiring 
soul,’’ said she, rising. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Riv- 
ington, the cigarettes are on the chim- 
neypiece, so if father forgets, which he 
usually does, help yourselves.’’ 

Maisie always insisted on playing 
some sort of game after dinner, often 
little adapted to the powers of the more 
elderly and sober of her guests. These 
games ranged the whole gamut between 
the utter but active frivolity of musical 
chairs and the head-splitting laborious- 
ness of ‘‘ words out of words,’’ and it 
was a constant surprise to her to find 
how utterly at sea were learned men at 
them all. Whether nimbleness at cap- 
turing the remaining seat, a moderate 
memory for notable people whose names 
began with C, acute cross-questioning 
in clumps or imagination in dumb- 


and 
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crambo was required, it was always the 
most advanced scholars who showed the 
completest incompetence And this 
was not want of effort, for mountains 
were in labor, and Mr. Rossington 
lashed his laggard intellect to the verge 
of insanity without perceiving that ‘‘b’’ 
turned rain into brain. More than once 
Maisie had taken him to task for this. 

‘“You don’t take it seriously,’’ she 
said once, with less than her usual in- 
sight. ‘‘and if you can't take games 
seriously, you can take nothing seri- 
ously.”’ 

‘* But I do take it seriously,’’ replied 
the agonized archeologist. ‘‘I think 
I may even take it too seriously.’’ 

Maisie’s natural intuition returned to 
her. ‘‘ Then you are wanting in adapt- 
ability,’’ she said. 

That night after Maisie had left her, 
Lady Mildred dismissed her maid and 
sat down to think. She was confronted 
with a human problem, and she had 
but little skill in such. Also the prob- 
lem was rendered more intricate by the 
presence of a personal factor which was 
new to her. The attraction which 
Maisie had for Mr. Rossington was evi- 
dent; equally evident was Maisie’s utter 
unconsciousness of it. To her he was, 
as she had said, ‘‘an old darling, and 
she loved him,’’ and no attitude, as 
Mildred felt sure, was so remote either 
from love or from consciousness of ex- 
citing it as that; in addition she was 
engaged to and wholly occupied with 
Percy Royston. On the other hand, it 
required no more penetration to see 
how completely she filled the professor’s 
horizon. His eye followed her as a dog 
its master, and he had sat with a smile 
as absorbed as a child’s to see her 
whisking round the dangerous corners 
in musical chairs—more than once he 
had left his place to be near her, and, 
when he had attained that, was con- 
spicuous for having nothing to say, and 
nothing apparently to do but twist his 
fingers into tight ecstatic knots. He 
had turned over the leaves of her music 
when she had sung, upsetting a candle, 
and almost more convincing than all, 
he had gleefuily, at her request, en- 
gaged in cock-fighting with an under- 
graduate on the hearth-rug. Through 
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all the light comedy of the evening had 
wailed the low note of tragedy; Maisie, 
so Mildred felt certain, was dancing on 
his heart, utterly unconscious of that 
which lay beneath her heedless feet. 

Lady Mildred drew her chair a little 
closer to the fire and played with the 
hand-screen which she held between 
the glow and her face. 

‘‘And I think only of him,’’ she said 
softly to the tinkling fire, ‘‘and he 
thinks only of her, and she thinks of 
him not at all. How can I warn her? 
How can I?”’ 

Nor was hers the only firelight vigil 
that night, for Mr. Rossington, having 
walked across the court to his rooms, 
sat down as usual to do a spell of work. 
But Greek art was remote and shadow- 
like that night, and after two ineffect- 
ual struggles with his wandering 
thoughts he shut up his books and 
turned for a few minutes to the fire be- 
fore going to bed. But the minutes be- 
came many, and the fire was ash before 
he went. 

The two girls were sitting in the 
morning-room next day when the ser- 
vant came in to say that Professor Ross- 
ington was in the drawing-room and 
would like to speak to Miss Jedburgh 
a moment, if she was disengaged. Mai- 
sie, who was in the middle of a very 
long letter, got up a little impatiently, 
said ‘‘Oh, bother,’’ quite aloud, and 
left the room. 

Mr. Rossington was standing in the 
center of the drawing-room with a 
small roll of photographs in his hand. 

‘‘T thought you and Lady Mildred 
might like to see these,’’ he said. ‘“They 
are the new Delphi photographs, which 
I only received this morning.’’ 

‘‘How kind of you!”’’ said Maisie. 
‘* Mildred isin the other room. Won't 
you come in, and then we can look at 
them together ?’’ 

Mr. Rossington took them up from 
the table and put them jerkily down 
again. ‘‘ Yes, that would be very 
pleasant,’’ he said. 

‘‘Shall we go then?’’ asked Maisie 
again, and as she spoke she looked at 
him, and her hands dropped by her 
side, and she stood there -unable to 


speak, but longing to say anything, 
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unable to move, but pining to be gone 
from the room, to run away. 

‘Yes, let us,’’ said he. ‘‘In a mo- 
ment, in one moment. ‘‘ Maisie—’’ 

Maisie looked up again, and met in 
his eye appeal, hope and a very patient, 
humble love. 

‘*Oh, Iam sosorry,’’ shecried. ‘‘No, 
nc, don’t say it.”’ 

The hope flickered, the love remained. 

‘*It is quite, quite impossible,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And indeed I had no idea of— 
of what you thought of me till a mo- 
ment ago.”’ 

At that he stood erect a moment. 

‘‘Impossible? That is a big word. 
I would not make myself importunate. 
but—”’ 

‘‘T am already engaged,’’ said Mai- 
sie. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Rossington, I am so 
sorry for this. I will not be stupid and 
banale and talk about brothers and sis- 
ters, for that does no good. But, in- 
deed, I like you very much.”’ 

Mr. Rossington looked very intently 
at a speck of mud on his sleeve, and, as 
if by an afterthought, brushed it away. 

‘*T will go away, I think,’’ he said. 
‘‘Ah, the photographs. Please show 
them to Lady Mildred.’’ 

He shook hands, went half way to 
the door, paused and turned on his heel, 
then, still with a sort of wandering aim- 
lessness, like a tourist straying through 
an uninteresting gallery, went out. 

Maisie lingered for a few moments, 
giving him time to get away. Upper- 
most in her mind and very predominant 
was frank sympathy and sorrow, below 
was a touch of impatience and a sense 
of dramatic interest. Then she hurried 
back to Agincourta. 

‘* Oh, it is too awful,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
am so sorry. Mr. Rossington—’’ 

‘“T know, I know,”’ said Mildred. 
‘* You needn’t tell me, Maisie.’’ 

Maisie stared at her a moment. 

‘““You knew? Oh, Mildred, why 
didn’t you warn me? I had no idea.”’ 


‘*T couldn’t, no, I couldn’t,’’ said 
Mildred. ‘‘ Come, let us go out. We 


shall only get an hour at the Museum 
as it is.’’ 

And she took off her pince-nez and 
furtively wiped the glasses on her hand- 
kerchief. 
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SERENY 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
Illustrated by R. K. RYLAND 


RS. HAYS, at whose small 
but pleasant dwelling I had 
come to ‘‘ make villegiatura ”’ 
for some autumn weeks, sat 
on the narrow porch with me, busy 
in braiding a mat. She was one of 
those women you like to have about 
you; there was a certain comforting 
presence in her large figure and 
comely face, and although when at rest 
the face was somewhat sad, yet it 
was one of those beaming faces that 
seem full of love for all the world--that 
is, for all whom she admitted into her 
world; those outside its bounds she 
had no use for. Just now her thoughts 
were busy with the festival in whose 
direction she sent her glances. 

‘‘The weddin’?’’ she said, replying 
to my question. ‘‘ Yes, I guess it’s 
consider’ble of an affair. ‘‘’Bout all 
the Falls is bound ter be there. Sere- 
ny’s a favorite. She's got quite a bit 
of money, an’ woodland too; but she 
lives ter home ‘ith Mis’ Bryce—that’'s 
her sister, an’ the Bryces ain’t a-sparin’ 
anythin’ ter make it what you may call 
an occasion. ‘They didn’t like Malloy 
fust along eyther. But somehow he 
come the witchcraft over them, too, an’ 
there’s nobody like him now. And 
ef *twarn’t so, the Bryces was allus 
folks ter put the best foot forruds. Ef’s 
gotter be a weddin’ they'll make it a 
good weddin’ er break suthin’. There's 
wreaths o’ green leaves pinned onto 
the walls, whole bushes, es you might 
say, an’ jars o’ rose-geraniums an’ 
lemon-rubbings, makin’ the air sweet 
all over. I was down ter see this 
mornin’—I couldn’t quite go to the 
weddin’ itself, you know, owin’ to Silas 
havin’ ben gone sech a little while, 
even ef I'd hed the heart,’’ and she 
paused a moment and wiped her eyes 
on the strip of cloth she braided. ‘‘ I’d 
’a preferred for Emerline ter stay 
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to home,’’ she continued presently. 
‘* But she’s only a sister-in-law, though 
she did go in the fust kerridge with me 
and Ben, an’ folks can't grieve forever 
fer them that ain’t boun’ ter them ex- 
ceptin’ by marriage. Yes, as I was 
sayin’, I was down an’ there was a 
bower made fer Sereny to stand in,- 
an’ say, you’d orter seen the table! 
The bride-cake as big as a cheese, an’ 
covered ‘ith sugar-thin’s so ’t looked 
like a bed o’ flowers. Must 'a come all 
the way from salt water. An’ there’s 
cold meats no end,—they'd ast fer my 
receipt for dressin’, it’s considered 
tasty; an’ there’s whips, an’ tipsy- 
squire, an’ floatin’ island. She went, 
Emerline did, because she warn’t goin’ 
ter be left out. But she can’t bear the 
sight o’ Malloy. She says she wonders 
at Sereny; fer her part, she'd as lives 
tech a snake as that hand o’ his’n.’’ 

‘*I suppose the bride is pretty ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘The bride? You ain’t never seen 
Sereny? Pretty? Sereny’s pretty as 
a flower. Kind o’ frail as a flower, too. 
Sweet like a flower. Innercent. Looks 
up an’ smiles at a kindness, as ef she was 
a flower you'd give a drop o’ dew to. 
But she’s growed so still lately—I'd 
like ter know, reely, ef. Sereny’s happy. 
Yes,’’ she went on, starting from a 
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brief revery, ‘‘Mis’ Bryce was a-seein’ 
ter thin’s ; but Sereny, she was movin’ 
about in a miz-maze,—as ef she warn’t 
all there, ye know. ‘There never was 
much ter Sereny;slim asa reed. Is’pose 
you'll say I’m notional, but I’ve 
thought, many’s the time, Sereny was 
like a rose, a pale blush rose, ‘ith the rain 
on it. Anyway, she made you think of 
one; but to-day she was like a rose 
pressed in a book. She hadn’t got her 
weddin’ close on eyther. ‘ Dear land, 
Sereny,’ ses I, ‘ you ain’t lookin’ much 
like a bride,’ ses I. ‘ You look as if 
you died last night,’ ses I. 

‘* She turned, sorter flustered. An’ 
then she stared at me a second. ‘I 
did,’ she said. 

‘“Why, that was strange on a 


‘* You 
ain't 
lookin’ 
much 
like a 
bride.” 
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girl’s wedding morning,’’ I ventured. 

‘‘So I should say,” replied Mrs. 
Hays. ‘‘It's all strange. Why I mind 
the time, one May evenin’ after supper, 
when we all went ter see the gypsy 
camp together, an’ there warn't nobody 
gayer 'n Sereny. The girls was a-won- 
derin’ about the fortun’s the gypsies 'd 
give ’em—them travelin’ famblies that 
camps by the wayside in their cov- 
ered carts, an’ their women-folks tells 
fortun’s, an’ sells baskets, an’ looks after 
the tumblin’ brown babies, an’ the 
men trades hosses, an’ fine hosses, great 
sleek critters ‘ith plenty o' fire. Some- 
how I never liked them men,” said Mrs. 
Hays, with the tip of her scissors on 
her lip. 

‘“There was quite a company of us 
along,—Chester Deane and Emerline 
an’ Sereny an’ therest. We was all the 
leastestest skeery, for it warn't long 
since little Polly Morrison ‘d ben kid- 
napped for money, an’ ‘twas said the 
gypsies done it. An’ though the child 
was found they was still lookin’ for the 
men who'd tried it on, so ’twas fresh in 
our thoughts. ‘‘I do’ no’ what we was 
skeered at,” said Mrs. Hays, laughing 
alittle. ‘‘ But ‘twas one o’ them cat- 
elin’ feelin’s. We warn’t lookin’ ter 
bein’ kidnapped ourselves,—though I 
must say it looks as if Sereny—. How- 
ever—” And she assorted and cut the 
strips absently a few moments. 

‘* Yes,”’ she said then, ‘‘ Chester was 
a-walkin’ side o’ Sereny. He allus 
walked ‘ith her; an’ Sereny was swing- 
in’ her little hat and a-singin’. She had 
a voice like a bird them days. She gets 
in the singin’ seats, you know. I ain't 
heered her sing a note for weeks. An’ 
Chester looked as though ef angels was 
singin’ it wouldn't be no _ sweeter. 

‘«’Twas reely affectin’,—Sereny’s way 
o’ leanin’ on Chester like a sweet-brier 
rose on a tree; lookin’ ter him fer his 
smile; never havin’ no opinion tel 
Chester’d spoke ; jes’ livin’ thru him ’s 
you might say. And as for him, he 
wouldn't ’a let the wind blow on her 
ef he could help it. And I do’ no’ but 
he pinched hisself sometimes to see ef 
he was awake or dreamin’ when she 
seemed most his’n —he—he loved her 
so, you see. Chester was one o' them 
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young men you 
couldn't help lov- 
in’ yourself. My 
Ben, he thought 
Chester stood 
’round when the 
world was made.”’ 
** Ben is a nice 
boy,” said I. 
Mrs. Hays’ face 
beamed again. 
‘* It don’t become 
his mother ter 
say so,’’ she said. 
‘* But he’s some 
like Silas.”” And 
she looked off at 
a bird winging his 
the bright sky. 





far way 


through 
‘* Lemme see—where was I ?”’ she said. 


‘*Qh, I remember. I didn’t rise the 
hills three months ago as easy as I do 
sence Silas’ sickness, he’s wore on me so; 
an’ we was restin’ half way 
up on the way home; an’ 
Sereny was a-standin’ ’ith 
her arms over her head an’ 
a-bendin of her slim waist to 
and fro like a young birch-tree 
in the wind, as we'd seen the 
gypsy girls a-doin’, to the 
tune of her own singin’,an’ 
Emerline was a-singin’, too, 
though her voice ain’t what 
it was an’ some o’ the rest 
was, doin’ the same—but no 
one ever looked at any but = 
Sereny when Sereny was 
round; and of asudding there 
was a rustlin’ in the thickets 
of wild cherries there, and a 
man stepped out, tall, straight 
as a pine tree—wal, 
some folk’s ’a called 
that dark young 
giant handsome. But 
somehow I couldn’t 
bear ter look at him, 
an’ then I had ter 
look again ter make 





sure. And off come 
his cap ter me—you 
see, I was. sorter 


motherin’ the girls 
—an’ he ast, ’ith a 
suthin’ forrin’ in the 
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burr of his tongue, ef he was on the 
right road to the Falls. And of course 
I said he was, an’ we was goin’ there 
ourselves, an’ he took that fer leave ter 
go along ‘ith us, an’ fust thin’ I knowed 
‘twas him walkin’ ’side o’ Sereny, an’ 
Chester was laggin’ along ‘ith me. 
Sereny she looked round onct or twicet 
ter Chester, but she kep’ on walkin’ 
‘side o’ Malloy—he said that was his 
name, an’ that he was goin’ ter stop ter 
the Falls fer his health, which maybe flat- 
tered us more or less. It’s nex’ thin’ 
ter praisin’ you ter praise your town, 
you know. An’ some way er other 
Malloy was fr’en’s ‘ith all the party by 
the time we reached our gate; all, that 
is, exceptin’ Emerline an’ exceptin’ 
Ben, who’d come up from the lake ’ith 
a string o’ fish, an’ nobody wantin’ 
him very near, ’count o’ the fish. They 
all stopped ter set on the door-stun 
yonder, an’ Malloy ‘ith the rest. The 























‘A walkin’ side o’ Sereny.” 




















sunset was jest 's ef the air was dyed 
orange red, an’ when it paled there was 
a clear yeller sea of light an’ the evenin’ 
star swimmin’ in it big as a jewel. 
Malloy pointed to it. ‘My star,’ he 
ses. ‘It brings me good weather,’ he 
ses. ‘It will bring me the wish of my 
heart,’ he ses. 

‘‘*'That’s the way the gypsies talked 

jes’ now,’ ses Emerline. 
The gypsies!’ ses he, ‘ith his 
head in the air. ‘ That’s where you’ve 
ben! What should they know,—a set 
of rovin’ vagabonds,’ ses he. ‘I’m 
some acquainted ‘ith ‘em,’ ses he. I’ve 
traveled ’ith ’em some myself,—ter see 
what it’s like, you know,’ ses he. 

‘** You look as though you’d led a 
rovin’ life,’ ses Emerline. 

‘** But I’m settlin’ down,’ ses he, 
‘to quiet days an’ spendin’ my money 
like a man,’ ses he. An’ he began to 
troll out a song: 


‘ee 


‘**There’s pleasure, oh, there’s pleasure un- 
derneath the forest wide, 
And there’s pleasure when the salt wind fills 
your sail, 
But it’s sweet, it’s sweet in summer with your 
darling by your side, 
To see the evening falling in purple down 
the vale.’ 


‘‘And we thought we’d never heered 
singin’ before. There was suthin’in that 
voice o’ his’n like the tone you hear un- 
der the toll of a bell, suthin’ better’n 
the tune itself. Then they all went 
their ways, he along ith Sereny, and I 
could hear that voice, sweet as an 
echo, comin’ out o’ the dark. ‘ Con- 
sider’ble of a singer,’ ses Emerline, 
quite scornfle. But Emerline couldn’ 
abide Malloy from the first minute. 
‘Makes me prickle all over to have him 
come near me,’ she ses. An’ my Ben 
was with her every time. ‘Called you 
mother,’ ses Ben, ses he. ‘That made 
me the maddest!’ Malloy’d pushed or 
kicked Ben out’n his path, or suthin’ o’ 
the sort. An’ that ain’t the way ter 
treat Ben ef you want your chips picked 
up or your kindlin’s split. He ain’t 
uster it. He ain't more’n a dozen years 
or so, an’ knee-high ter a grasshopper 
at that, but ef he’s a little undersize’ he 
feels every inch he’s got.”’ 

‘‘And what happened then ?’’ I asked. 
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‘‘Gh, Malloy, he stayed on in the 
village, a-takin’ all hearts ‘ith his ways. 
He could wile a bird fum off a bough, 
that feller. But jest about that time 
Silas fell sick, and I didn't know much 
of what went on outside the house. 

‘‘And I do’ no’ what I'd a done in 
them days ef it hadn’t ben fer Chester 
Deane. Emerline an’ me was tuckered 
out. But he come in every day and 
every night, an’ lefted Silas, an’ set by 
whilst one of us snatched a nap, an’ 
spelled us nights an’ fetched us nourish- 
in’ thin’s. 

‘* Chester was with me the night Si- 
las passed,’’ said Mrs. Hays, looking 
up after a moment’s hesitation os 
mind he opened the blind and looked 
out at the great starry night. He be- 
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‘“* The night Silas passed.” 


longs to that,’ said Chester. ‘ He's 
more’n he was before. But we’ve less, 
we've less.’ He set a sight by Silas. 

‘‘An’ my Ben, he set a sight by 
Chester. He thought the sun wouldn’t 
rise ef Chester said no. One day he 
come to me, ‘ Ma,’ ses he, ‘ what’s Se- 
reny give Chester the go-by for, an’ 
took up ‘ith that Malloy boy ?’ ses he. 

‘“<«T didn’t know she had,’ ses I. 
For, fac’ was, I didn’t know anythin’ 
them days, exceptin’ that Silas was 
gone. ‘An’ little boys’d better be a 
thinkin’ o’ suthin’ else,’ ses I. 

‘««’They say so down ter the store,’ 
ses Ben. ‘An’ they say he’s got her 
under a spell,’ ses he. ‘An’ they say 
he’s spelled Chet, too, or Chet’d never 
put up ‘ith it. An’ they say nobody—’ 

‘«*They say,’ ses I. ‘I’m ashamed 
o’ you, Ben. Ain’t I told you, ses I, 
‘the mischief ‘‘they say’s’’ done? 
Don't talk,’ ses I, ‘ unless ye know.’ 

‘«* Wal, I do know suthin’,’ ses Ben. 
‘And I mean ter put a spoke in his 
wheel,’ ses he. 

‘* Well, w'en I got so’st I could go ter 
meetin’, who was that singin’ up in the 
seats, out’n the same book as Sereny, 
but Malloy? Who was that waitin’ ter 
the door ter see her home? Who was 
that hangin’ over her gate o’ nights ef 
you went by? ‘There was folks ’d ’a 


liked ter interfere; but, 
somehow, ef Malloy 
looked at ’em ’ith one 
o’ them glances like 
sheet lightning they 
wilted. 

‘*’The Bryces didn’t 
like it fora cent, I’m 
most sure. But he 
walked over em rough- 
shod tell they did. An’ 
Sereny herself—I do’ 
no! Sometimes I seen 
her lookin’ at Chester 
as ef she all but ast 
him ter pull her out o’ 
this man's holt. But Chester, wal, he was 
like a fly in a web, too. An’ Malloy 
went his way, dark, and red, an’ laugh- 
in’ a sort of insultin’ laugh, ’ith them 
white teeth o’ his’n. And one day 
Chester come in an’ throwed himself 
on the floor ‘ith his head in my lap. 
‘It’s all over,’ ses he, ‘ith a groan and 
a shudder. ‘You can’t fight for a 
woman ef she won't let you. It’s all 
over,’ ses he. 

‘* An’ so it was. The bans was up 
in the meetin’-’us porch for Sereny an’ 
Malloy. An’ then we was all bid ter 
the weddin’. So there it is, and I can’t 
make it out.’’ And Mrs. Hays sus- 
pended her braiding, and sat with 
wrinkled forehead trying to solve the 

ii itl] & yy mystery. ‘*Last 
jj night,’’ she presently 
began, ‘‘I was set- 
tin’ ’ith the blinds 
lowed, an’ wonderin’ 
ef Silas had any- 
thin’ so sweet in 
heaven as the breath 
of my monthly hon- 
eysuckle, an’ hear- 
in’ a bell ring over 
the lake ‘ith a far 
away sound that was 
full o’ heart-break 
you know what ’tis 
an’ there come a 
bold step, an’ Mal- 
loy was goin’ by, 
careless, sarsy, pow- 
erful. 

‘*My Ben was on 
the walk, an’ he see 
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“* We've less,”” 
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Malloy, but he didn’t budge, an’ 
Malloy took him by the shoulders an’ 
sent him spinnin’. In another minute 
Ben was there in front o’ him disputin’ 
the way, sure’s you're born. ‘ Look-a- 
here,’ he ses, his fists doubled, ‘ You 
think you're going ter steal Sereny,’ he 
ses. ‘ You try it, an’ I'll blow on ye!’ 
he ses. ‘ By mighty, I'll blow on ye!’ 

‘My Ben was awfle fond o’ Sereny. 
All the children was. An’ he stood 
there, facin’ Malloy like a little angry 
cockerel, ‘ith his spurs in the air. 

‘‘T’d a thought when Malloy flung 
Ben out’n his way I'd see to it. An’ 
then I'd thought Silas was gone an’ 
Ben had gotter fight his own way an’ 
might as well begin now as any time. 
But w’en I heerd him say that, I was 
mor’n frightened. I expected he'd 
give the boy Jesse on the spot an’ 
wring his neck for him, and I was half 
stunned, as you may say, when he 
stopped an’ bent over , palaverin’ like, 
an’ smilin’ an’ showin’ ‘all his teeth, an’ 
said in a voice that was like the hum- 
min’ you hear after you've dropped a 
real silver spoon onto the floor, ‘ You 
don’t mean that now, reely, do you, 
Benny ?’ 

‘That voice—I felt as ef I was slid- 
in’ off inter a pleasarrt dream, an’ may 
be I should ef it hadn’t ben for my 
boy’s sharp upright an’ 
downright cry that clashed 
agin it like steel. ‘You 
don't come none o’ yer skin 
games on me!’ cries Ben. 

‘I see ye over to the gyp- 
sies.’ 

‘** You heered me say I 
had traveled ‘ith em, Ben- 
ny,’ ses Malloy, still a-pur- 
rin.’ 

*** You're one of them,’ 
roared Ben. ‘And ef you 
show up ter Sereny’s wed- 
din’ I’ll tell who ye are, 
an’ where ye come fum, an’ 
what ye done!” An’ then 
Ben took to his heels an’ 
got inter the house ‘fore 
Malloy’s long arm could 
reach him. 

‘** Ben!’ ses I. 
You hadn't orter. 


‘ Ben ! 
You aint 


‘*Elder said so.” 


“T'll blow on ye.” 


no right ter talk that a-way. You aint 
never seen him do anythin’ o’ that sort. 
Kidnappin’ Polly Morris, to be sure! 
Him !’ 

‘*** No,’ 
cake, Ma.’ 

‘** How’d you know he did, then?’”’ 

‘** Don’t,’ ses Ben, bitin’ inter his 
nut cake. 

‘¢* What made you say so then ? 
states prison, that is,’ ses I. 

‘ He's up to it,’ ses Ben. 

‘It’s scan‘lous ter say 
sech thin’s, Ben,’ ses I. 
‘You don’t reely think he 
can be one o’ them men?’ 
ses I. 

*** But I wouldn’t won- 
der,’ ses Ben, a-laughin’ 
more like a cockerel clap- 
pin’ his wings than ever. 
‘T any rate, I give him 
one good scare |’ 

‘There! I can’t say I 
warn’'t pleased on the whole 
ter think Malloy hed some- 
body speak up to him, ‘ith 
everythin’ goin’ his way, ef 
*twarn’t only a little hunch- 
back boy. I do’ no’ though 
—what’s the use? He's 
got Sereny, an’ he’s got her 
money by this time I s’pose. 
And I'll miss my guess ef 


ses Ben. ‘Gimme a nut 
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that poor child don't 
sup sorrow yet. He'll 
leave Sereny on the 
world after he’s tired 
of her an’ got her 
bank books, an’ be 
back ter his tents 
agin. Oh, my, what 
times they be! Some- 
how I think ef Silas’d 
ben livin’—landsakes 
here comes Emerline 
now! I wonder ef 
anythin’s happened. 
She’s a hurryin’ like 
all possessed.” And 
she bustled her rags 
out of the way and 
wiped off the other 
chair in the porch 
in deference to the 
wedding garments of 
her sister, whose face 
she might now have 
observed was wreath- 
ed with smiles. 

‘* Now, Emerline,”’ 
said Mrs. Hays, ‘‘ tell 
usallaboutit. How’d 
Sereny look? What'd 
she wear? Did she 


seem’s though she, 9 @>—7> 7 at 
was feelin’ happy? wont =f 
How was it, Emer- wc. Rylane tH 
line ?”’ 


‘““The beautifullest 


weddin’ ever I went to in my born 
days!” said Emerline gaspingly; she 
was rather a rotund person. 

i You went ter my weddin’, Emer- 


line,’ said Mrs. Hays, with reproach in 
her voice. 
‘‘T don’t care ef I did.”’ 


‘* Why, Emerline?”’ 
‘*Yes,” said Emerline defiantly. 
‘Lemme git my breath. No, I never 


see sech an occasion in my life. There 
ain’t never ben sech a weddin’ ter the 
Falls, no way. The beautifullest wed- 
din’ I ever did see! Ain't ben nothin’ 
like it sence the garding of Eden—” 

‘* Emerline ! ’’ 

‘*Elder said so himself. An’ the 
whole house smelt so sweet I kep’ a 
thinkin’ o’ that hymn the Elder likes— 
what is it ? 
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‘Like a sperrit.”’ 
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‘ The oil through all his 
raiment spread, 
And pleasure filled the 
room. 


** Ves, that’s it. And 
as fer the—wal, they 


called the victuals 
‘breakfast.’ Carline 
Bryce ain't maybe 
puttin’ on airs. I 


don’t myself think 
much o’ flowers on 
the table, on account 
of bugs an’ thin’s. 
But it made a good 
appearance. Yes,”’ 
untying her bonnet- 
strings, ‘‘that wed- 
din’ did beat all. 
You said p’raps they 
was goin’ ter have 
ice-cream. Wal, they 
did. Shapes like Cu- 
pids. Did seem queer 
ter be eating Cupids. 
But I guess you did- 
n’t know they was 
goin’ ter hev cham- 
pagne! Sech doin’s ! 
Wal, Carline does 
know how. I didn’t 
darst drink none, fear 
of its goin’ ter my 
head. Celestine Wells 
drinked some, an’ 
she said it made her 
knees all trembly ”’ 

‘* Conscience! An’ my Benny there!” 

‘*Oh! Benny!’’ the tone implying 
some scorn of her sister’s absorption in 
Benny. ‘‘I never see none before. 
Looked like cider w'en you foam it up 
with saleratus. Carline’s goin’ ter 
send you roun’ some o’ the bridecake 
n’ the other fixin’s’’— 

‘* But the bride, Emerline?” 

‘*’The bride? Oh! The bride? Oh, 
you wanter know about the bride? 
Wal, Sereny did look lovely. I never 
see her look half so fine. Of course, 
though, ’twas her weddin’ day. Her 
dress was white, white satting, ’ith wax 


beads worked onto the front, an’ there 
too, 
The dress trailed 
"Twas cut prin- 


was wax beads on her slippers, 
which warn’t nessr’y. 
out to the other room. 
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cess—you might have your old alapacca 
made over that way, Tampy—”’ 

‘‘Let my alapacea alone,’’ said Mrs. 
Hays. ‘‘Goright on. What else ?’’ 

‘‘Why, how short you be! Wal, 
there was lace on the waist, caught up 
here,’’ said Emerline, with befitting 
gesture, ‘‘an’ caught up there—I can't 
describe it as I’d orter—only ’twas like 
them fashion-plates—jes fine. But 
white !—white warn’t no name for her. 
Elder's wife said she looked like a 
sperrit mor’n a breathin’ woman. She 
hed hed her black silk turned—’’ 

‘*Who? Sereny?”’ 

‘* Ain’t I jes’ told ye what Sereny 
hed on? Elder's wife. I see the marks 
o’ the old seams. But it looked well, 
considerin’—”’ 

‘¢ Never mind about Elder's wife.” 

‘‘ Everybody there looked well, for 
the matter o’ that—flowers an’ feathers 
an’ silk gownds. I was ’most ashamed 
o’ my old—”’ 

‘*But the bride, Emerline? Did you 
say Sereny—did Sereny look happy ?”’ 

‘Land sakes! You won't give me 
time ter say anythin’! No. Not to 
the fust, she didn’t. But arterwards— 
why her face was a-shinin’ ’ith happi- 
ness then !”’ 

‘*‘Sereny’s 
was ?”’ 

“Yes. She 
seemed ter wake 
up out’n a 
dream. Oh, 'twas 
better’n any 
show!” 

‘* I'm surpris- 
ed at you, Em- 
erline. I’msure 
I’m glad you 
could enjoy it 
so,” said Mrs. 
Hays, in a tone 
implying any- 
thing but glad- 
ness. ‘‘Hecome 
the spell over 
you, too, it 
would appear. 
How'd he con- 
duct himself, the 
bridegroom?” 





‘‘Hm! The bridegroom? The bride- 
groom? Hm! that Malloy? I s’pose 
you mean Malloy. Youmean Malloy? 
Why, ef you'll believe me, Tempy, that 
low-down, miser’ble feller, he never 
turned up! Now, what do youthink o’ 
that for a weddin’, Tempy ?’’ 

‘“What! Emerline! What under 
the sun are you talkin’ about? I'd 
like ter know how there could be any 
weddin’ ’ithout a bridegroom ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t say ‘twas ‘thout a bride- 
groom,” said Emerline triumphantly. 
‘* The Lord helps them that helps them- 
selves. An’ sometimes w’en you least 
expect it most. Wile everybody was 
a-wonderin’ and a-whisperin’, our Ben 
—I tell ye that boy’s cute—he ses, 
‘ Chet,’ ses he, ‘now’s your time!’ ses 
he. For Chester Deane was there, sort 
o’ pale, but determined, as ef he'd got- 
tersee it through. Chester, he hung back 
a moment, but Ben give him a push, 
and up he went an’ leaned over Sereny 
an’ ses suthin’, his face reddenin’, 
mighty earnest. We could see him, fer 
Sereny sot waitin’ in the room off’n the 
parlor an’ the door’d swung open in the 
wind. An’ she looked up at him an’ 
stared as ef she didn’t know him, an’ he 
kep’ speakin’, 
and then all to 
onct she started 
as ef she come 
outn’ a trance. 
Then, after 
that, thin’s 
moved along 
lively enough, 
I can tell 
you. 

‘“The elder he 
stepped right up 
to the open door 
an’ merried Se- 
reny ter Chester 
Deane before 
you could count 
= sixty. 

‘I do’ no’ as 
I’ve ben to a 
more satisfac- 
tory marryin’ 
sense I was mer- 
ried myself!’ 




















THE PICTURE ON THE WALL* 
A STORY OF CHICAGO’S PRISON FOR JUVENILES 


By THOMAS W. STEEP 


With Illustrations by W. GLACKENS 


peg} l all came about through 
| Jollop’s patient genius, al- 
| though Jollop himself had 
no guilty hand in it. Lame 
and unable to join in the 
common pursuits of the child’s prison, 
Jollop hobbled about in the background 
—a sort of a discarded, battle-frayed 
soldier—and busied himself with the 
joys of his talent, which happened to 
be a penchant for picture-drawing. He 
drew’ most miraculous pictures, and 
many of them were put in the exhibi- 
tion room, there to be admired by visit- 
ors and members of the board of direct- 
ors. But some of the pictures which 
Jollop drew never went to the exhibi- 
tion-room. It was perversity that gave 
him delight in idealizing the object 
which he held most in awe. In com- 
mon with the other boys Jollop regard- 
ed the superintendent as the most atro- 
cious tartar that ever drew the breath 
of life, who with thumbs up or thumbs 
down could say supper or no supper, 
punishment or no punishment; who 
when present was fearful, ferocious, 
malignant, and who, even when absent, 
exerted a haunting, baneful restraint. 
Now, it happened that the superin- 
tendent had an abnormally large nose, 
and that his hair stood straight out 
from his scalp. These character- 
istics long ago had struck Jollop’s 
fancy. In secret he drew over and over 
again portraits of the superintendent, 
each time with an increased regard for 
the enormity of the nose and the fierce- 
ness of the up-standing hair. As soon 
as he had spent his pleasure in one of 
these portraits he tore it into bits, which 
he poked into a crack in the floor. It 
never worried him that the superinten- 
dent some day might rip up the floor 







and find himself pictured on a thousand 
scraps of paper. 

Juvenile pride differs little from adult 
pride. One morning in the middle of 
the forenoon, Jollop, who for several 
hours had sat in circumspect stillness 
in a secluded corner of the workshop, 
had just finished his latest portrait of 
the superintendent when Gasky, laden 
with an armful of wood, came along. 

‘Wut yeh doin’, Jolly ?’”’ 

‘*Jes’ makin’ a pitcher.”’ 

‘“Wut’s ut of ?”’ 

Jollop was sorely tempted. Never 
before had he made the superintendent’s 
hideousness quite so complete. He 
turned the surreptitious thing in his 
hands. ‘‘ Ut’s of t’ Supe,”’ said he. 

‘* Lemme see, Jolly.’’ Gasky’s wood 
‘* Lemme 


went to the floor in a heap. 
see, Jolly.” 
‘*No-o-o.’’ Nevertheless Jollop turn- 





“Ut is a peach!" 


*Another story of this singular ‘ school’’ may be found in this magazine for April, 1902.— 


THE EDITOR. 
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One by one the shop windows were crowded with gaping boy 


ed the picture full toward Gasky. 

‘*Ut’s a peach!’’ exclaimed Gasky 
drawing his form up in a pose of im- 
measurable admiration. ‘‘Oh, Jolly, 
lemme have ut!’’ 

‘Gee, no. Wnhotcher want ut fer?’”’ 

‘“Teh show ut teh t’ other fellers. 
Ut zs a peach! Lemme have ut.’’ 

For an instant Jollop hesitated—rec- 
ollection of a kindness done him by 
Gasky rose in his memory. Once ina 
moment of great peril for Jollop Gasky 
had played the part of a rescuer. It 
was the time the little cripple adven- 
turously had crawled out on to the roof 
of the workshop and, being seized with 
a partial paralysis of his legs, would 
have rolled off the roof to his death in 
the courtyard below had not Gasky 
climbed out and dragged him in. Al- 
though Gasky seldom had thought of it 
since, poor little Jollop often had 
cudgeled his brain to find some way of 
repaying his benefactor. 

Jollop looked at the picture indecis- 
ively. ‘‘ Oh, gee, no,’’ he said. 

‘* Didn’t yeh said yeh’d pay me back 
fer savin’ yeh from fallin’ off t’ roof? 
Didn’t yeh said ut? Now yeh kin 
lemme have thet pitcher. Ut 7sa peach.” 


Notwithstanding, Jollop began slow- 
ly to fold the paper up and tear it into 
shreds. ‘‘ Gee, no,’’ he repeated with 
a gulp, ‘‘ t’ Supe would see ut.”’ 

Gasky made a lunge to save the 
sketch, but, remembering the prison 
law framed by himself, that force never 
should be used on the lame boy, he 
drew back. Throwing the scraps on the 
floor Jollop pushed them one by one 
into a crack, and when the last bit had 
disappeared Gasky picked up his wood. 
‘All right fer yeh, Jolly,’’ he said as he 
observed the lame boy sink bagk sor- 
rowfully. ‘‘ Yeh said yeh’d pay me 
back and yeh never will.”’ 

But Gasky had an idea, and when an 
idea got into his head it usually reached 
some form of finality. The scheme of 
picturing, of illustrating the superin- 
tendent’s evils he never before had con- 
ceived of. ‘To perpetuate Jollop’s con- 
ception, to paint the superintendent as 
black as sin, to make him everlastingly 
ashamed of, himself—the plan so over- 
whelmed Gasky that, when he reached 
his bench, he was too joyous to work. 
But where, where could he doit? At 
that instant his glistening eyes caught 
a glimpse of the high outer stone wall 
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Slowly protruded so much of his body out of 
the wiudow as he dared. 
which embraced the courtyard below 
his window. 

The boys in the shop avere ecstatic 
over the mere mention of the project, 
and they pranced with majestic im- 
patience while Gasky unfolded the 
details. Now, when one of the boys in 
some internal upheaval found himself 
pitted against all of the rest, he was 
willing to believe that the strife would 
last forever, but, when a common on- 
slaught on the superintendent was con- 
trived, he was just as willing to believe 
that strife never, and concord always, 
had existed. 


‘‘Lemme do ut!’’ cried Sputts. 
‘* Lemme do ut !’’ 
‘“No; lemme do ut,’’’ interlarded 


Jeff; ‘‘ I got ut in fer t’ Supe and I kin 
make him worsest.’’ 

It had been Gasky’s intention at 
first to lay the deed on someone other 
than himself, but when he saw that the 
commission was enviable he changed 
his mind. ‘‘ Fellers,’’ said he, ‘‘ ut’s 
got teh be done right and / got teh do 
~ i 

This occurred just before the dinner 
gong rang. At dinner Gasky stayed 
only a few moments. Mysteriously he 
slipped from the table. The guard 
hailed him, ‘‘Hey, had yer dinner?’’ 
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Answering, Gasky turned, lied, ‘‘ Yep,” 
and ranon. High noon was his time 
for action. He was in supreme knowl- 
edge of the fact that the superintend- 
ent's office, which overlooked the court- 
yard, commanded full view of the wall, 
that only at noon was the office empty 
and the field unwatched. He rushed 
into the blacksmith’s shop, dug out a 
long pointed piece of charcoal and, with 
it, emerged into the courtyard. For a 
moment he elfishly scanned the clean 
lime-washed surface of the wall, spread 
like a sheet of white paper before him. 
Gathering some timbers scattered in the 
yard, he improvised a scaffold upon 
which he climbed and then began his 
portraiture, starting with the hair to 
work down. 
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The charcoal yielded readily under 
the pressure of Gasky’s hand. It’s 
black marks contrasted gloriously with 
the white of the wall. He had com- 
pleted the hair, a generous crop, a veri- 
table jungle of entanglement ; had out- 
lined, with a few artistic sweeps of the 
charcoal, the hind portions of the head, 
the ears, and was gloating over the big 
curves of the nose when an outburst of 
laughter compelled him to turn around. 

Sputts was leaning out of one of the 
workshop windows. 

‘*Oh, Gasky,” yelled Sputts, ‘‘ Ut’s 
great! Look fellers! Gasky’s got t’ 
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pitcher of t' Supe done—pretty near.’’ 

One by one all the shop windows 
became crowded with the forms of 
gaping boys, all screaming with en- 
couraging flattery. Some of them sar- 
castically expressed sorrow for the su- 
perintendent—‘‘ I guess thet’ll hol’ him 
fer a while! ’’—and then all the others 
joined in a torrent of noise, jeers for the 
superintendent and plaudits for Gasky. 
Gasky worked dexterously, convinced 
that he was doing better than hethought, 
and feeling exuberantly grateful for 
Jollop’s unintentional suggestion. 

At last the nose was completed, the 
mouth, the chin and the ghoulish eyes. 
The artist climbed back off the timbers 
and retreated to view his handiwork. 
He was elated. He was positive the 
likeness was unmistakable. Yet to pre- 
clude any doubt he went back and at 
the bottom of the picture scrawled, 
‘This is the Supe.’’ It was the christ- 
ening of the ship, the breaking of the 
champagne bottle across the bow. 
Again the courtyard re- 
verberated with cheers 
and jeers: and the thing 
being done, Gasky threw 
the charcoal away, 
walked back tothe build- 
ing and entered triumph- 
antly intothe workshop. 

Soon after dinner, Mr. 
Beecher, the superin- 
tendent, smug in the 
comfort of a good cigar, 
strolled into his office, 
and as was his wont dur- 
ing the first hour of an 
afternoon, sank into a 
chair, cocked his heels 
on the window sill and 
proceeded contentedly to 
browse in an atmosphere 
of smoke. His eye had 
an absent-minded habit 
of wandering into and 
searching out places not 
wholly concerned in his 
thoughts. 

It may have been sev- 
eral minutes after Mr. 
Beecher’s eye had en- 
gaged scrutiny with a 
Strange, peculiar bill- 
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board-like disfigurement on the wall 
before Mr. Beecher himself was aroused 
to a degree of curiosity. At first he 
simply rubbed his eyes, as if by thus 
doing he formed a connection between 
them and his brain. ‘Then he craned 
his neck and slowly protruded so much 
of his body out the window as he dared 
without straining his equilibrium in 
favor of the courtyard below. Mr. 
Beecher observed with some calm the 
jungle of hair, the caricatural nose, 
but when the label, ‘‘ This is the Supe,”’ 
spelled its comic-vaudeville significance 
out to him, he wheeled on his heel and 
flew out of the room. He shot up stairs 
like mercury ascending from a heated 
bulb. Into the work shop he went 
shaking with volcanic wrath. In an- 
other moment the room resounded with 
the ring of a gong. 

Gasky had been looking out of the 
window. It was not an uncommon 
thing to hear the gong ring, but now, 
at the sound of it, he awakened from 


‘Did you draw that pic-thing ?” 
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his reverie, reluctantly fell into the 
phalanx formed by the other boys and 
marched tremblingly toward the omin- 
ous figure of the superintendent. 

‘*T want to know,’’ 
said the superintendent, 
‘*T want to know which 
of you drew that on the 
wall?’’ Mr. Beecher’s 
long finger pointed out 
of a window. 

‘*T didn’t. I didn’t. 
I didn’t.’’ The denial 
was unanimous. 

‘* Somebody did.’’ 

‘* Wasn’t me.”’ 

‘* Me neither.’’ 

** Jeff ?”’ 

‘** Me neither.’’ 

Mr. Beecher’s eye al- 
ready had discovered and 
was accusing Gasky, al- 
though Mr. Beecher him- 
self was still question- 
ing the other boys. Un- 
der the side glance Gas- 
ky was beginning to feel 
uncanny. 

‘*Sputts, did you do it ?’’ 

‘* No, I didn’t,’’ replied Sputts cheer- 
ily. ‘‘ You bet I didn’t !’’ 

‘* Gasky, did you draw that pic-*hing 
on the wall?’’ Again the bony finger 
rose in the air and pointed toward the 
window. 

Gasky felt betrayal speaking from 
his cheeks, first in warm flushes and 
then in pale chills. It was as if his 
own face was calling him a liar. In 
an effort to temporize, he drawled, 
“S—i—r?”’ 

The boys began to snicker. 

‘‘Gasky, you did, didn’t you?”’ 
The boys laughed outright. Gasky 
envied and hated them. 

‘*Well— ”’ 

‘* You did, didn't you ?’’ 

‘* Well—they wanted me to.”’ 

Already he was wondering what his 
measure of punishment would be. Ac- 
cidentally he looked out of the window 
—his head drooped. 

The superintendent was summary. 
‘* You shall plough from now until bed- 
time, Gasky, and no supper. And,’’ 
continued Mr. Beecher, ‘‘as you put 








Yet he trudged on. 


that on the wall you shall wash it off 
again. ‘To-morrow at noon, Gasky, I 
will let the boys stand in a line in the 
courtyard to watch you do it.’ 

It becomes necessary 
to tell something of the 
modes of punishment dis- 
carded and in use at the 
institution. When the 
John Worthy was created 
there was no law on the 
statute books prohibit- 
ing flogging, and so the 
institution flogged. Soon 
society heard of it, raved, 
fomented and sprinkled 
protests in the newspa- 
pers, and afternoon teas, 
appalled but not speech- 
less, were agog with in- 
dignation, and the great 
city council, stirred by 
the feminine fluster, put, 
as it were, a gag on so- 
ciety’s mouth by enact- 
ing an ordinance making 
corporal punishment un- 
lawful. Then the soli- 
tary cell, known otherwise as the 
solitary, or vernacularly, as ‘‘ the Hole,’’ 
came into existence—solitary confine- 
ment for one, two or three days, accord- 
ing to the offence. But it was found 
that offences were committed for which 
solitary confinement of any length of 
time would be too severe but which 
still ought to be checked by proper 
reprimand. ‘Tosupply this want a new 
and peculiar punitive device was con- 
trived. In course of time it became 
known as ‘‘ ploughing,’’ a term sug- 
gestive of anything but prison life. This 
new punishment consisted of continuous 
walking about the four sides of a large 
rectangular hall, the walking being in- 
cessant under watch of a guard, and of 
a duration sufficient in length to permit 
the sufferer to hear at least one meal 
gong to which he could not respond. 

When Gasky heard the sentence he 
winced, and particularly at ‘‘ no sup- 
per,’’ for a vacant stomach reminded 
him that he had wilfully surrendered 
his dinner. But what he dreaded more 
than ploughing or hunger was the hav- 
ing to wash tke picture off the wall in 
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the presence of all the other boys. 

The ploughing hall was a barren, 
cement-floored, stone-walled room, lit 
by bar-crossed windows. Gasky suffer- 
ed as one eternally doomed. His steps, 
first brisk, soon became a monotonous 
pacing. Once, through a window, he 
caught a glimpse of the grim thing on 
the wall, and he shuddered, wondering 
why the scheme ever had gotten into 
his head of perpetuating the likeness of 
one whom he held so in contempt, in 
abhorrence. Fatigue began to creep 
into his limbs, but aware that a guard 
just outside the door, as well as watch- 
ing other boys in other rooms, was also 
watching him, he kept up; his legs be- 
came numb and clumsy, so that he 
staggered like a landsman on the deck 
of a sea-tossed ship; tiny pains began 
to play in the muscles of his back ; in 
passing one side of the room he tried to 
shut his eyes against the sight outside, 
but his eyes opened in spite of himself, 
or in his mock blindness he bumped 
against the wall; yet he trudged 
on, around, endlessly around, weav- 
ing in the beaten track a fabric 
of invisible footprints, trotting, 
limp, hangdog, his elbows close to 
his sides. 

But above and over all Gasky 
suffered most from the anticipation 
of the morrow’s punishment. After 
a long time—an infinitely long time 
—he heard the supper gong ring. 
It aggravated his hunger. Pres- 
ently Sputts, surrounded by a 
noisy, grimacing crowd, stuck his 
head in a doorway and yelled: 

‘*“ Ho-0-0-0 ! Gasky ! We're 
goin’ teh watch yeh clean t’ wall 
t’morrer. T’ Supe’s got ut in fer 
yeh, Gasky. He sez yer tuff! 
He sez yer /oo tuff fer nuttin’, 
thet’s wut he sez. II’e’re goin’ teh 
supper. Are yeh hungry ?’”’ 

Gasky went sullenly on. 

Then came Jeff, ‘‘ Ho-o-o-o! 
Gasky, look out t’ winder. Look 
at t’ pitcher on t’ wall!”’ 

‘Ah, go ahn, youse fellers er 
I’ll smack yer mout’s !’ 

After the guard had chased the 
boys away, and while their noise 
still rumbled in the distance, Gasky 
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deliberately made for the window. Yes, 
even though the shadows of evening 
were gathering, it still was visible. 
But it was growing dark fast and 
soon night would blot the thing from 
view, and so with this hope the pris- 
oner continued to plough. For a 
time he was absorbed in self-pity. 
The rattle of the tin dishes at the sup- 
per table suggested a picture of the 
boys all aglow with hilarity. He fan- 
cied himself found dead on the floor of 
the ploughing-room, starved, overwork- 
ed, the superintendent standing over 
him, ashamed, the boys looking on, 
sorrow stricken. 

The echoes of supper’s confusion, the 
rattle of the dishes, the murmur of the 
many voices, had subsided. For the 
twentieth time Gasky had passed the 
window with his eyesshut. Confident, 
finally, that darkness at last had ob- 
scured the wall, he approached boldly. 
It was dark. The thing Aad gone. He 
could look out of the window at 




















‘*Ho-0-0! Gasky!”’ 
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the blank wall now with impunity. 

Suddenly, without warning, brutally, 
a light leaped out from the superinten- 
dent’s window and clung to the picture 
on the wall. The hideous, monstrous 
thing loomed with weird realism and 
by the surrounding darkness was in- 
vested with a fearful spectral effect. 

At sight of it Gasky reeled back. He 
might have fallen to the floor as one 
stunned had not some one caught him. 
Jollop had been creeping up behind. 

‘*Sh-h-h !’’ whispered Jollop. ‘‘ Wut 
yeh stayin’ overtime fer, Gasky? TT’ 
guard’s gone and ut’s time fer teh go 
up teh t’ dormy. Yeh got yer release. 
I been waitin’ fer yeh outside, I t’ought 
mebbe yeh’d be hungry fer sumpthin’, 
so I sneaked yeh a hunk of bread. I 
feels sorry fer yeh, Gasky. Yeh didn’t 
draw so good a pitcher as mine, did 
yeh ?”’ 

Gasky was cramming the bread into 
his mouthandcouldnotanswer. Tugged 
by the little lame prisoner he followed 
out of the room and dragged himself up 
to the dormitory. 

Most of the boys had gone to bed, 
but this did not prevent them from sit- 
ting up to join with the others in an 
ebullition of idiotic jest. 

‘*Ho-o-o-o! I'd hate teh be Gasky, 





The portrait was not there. 
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‘How'd yeh do it, Jolly?” 


would’t yeh, Sputts? ‘cause he’s got 
teh wash thet pitcher off t’ wall t’mor- 
rer afore all of us. Ho, I'd hate teh 
be him !”’ 

But Gasky was too tired to be both- 
ered by their opprobrium. He saw Jol- 
lop limp to his cot in a corner. There 
was an unusual falter in Jollop’s limp, 
and Jollop’s eyes were watching Gasky. 
Yet Gasky did not notice it. Rolling 
into his own cot he listened, with 
quickening heart, to the buzzing gossip 
of the morrow’s disgrace for him. So 
he fell asleep. 

The pink promise of a sunny day 
was just creeping into the dormitory 
when Gasky awoke the next morning, 
his head heavy with troublous sleeping. 
All the other boys were snoring hard 
in their last hour of oblivion. It seemed 
to the one awakened boy that even in 
their slumbers the other boys were con- 
scious of their prospective sport. As 
he sat up his first impulse was to sink 
back in bed again and pretend all day 
that he couldn’t wake up. Then he 
thought of hiding. Finally, rubbing 
the stupor from his eyes, he climbed out 
of bed and, bare-footed and night- 
gowned, stole stealthily across the room 
toward a window. Though some dis- 
mal fascination impelled him to, he did 
not want to look out of that window. 
First he raised his head high enough to 
obtain a glimpse of the top ledge of the 
wall; then he straightened up slowly, 
letting his glance fall downward. A 
section of the clean part of the wall 
came into view. Slowly, slowly, Gasky 
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peered downward, expecting moment- 
arily to see the upstanding hair. Sud- 
denly he jumped to his feet. The por- 
trait was not there. The wall rose at 
the far end of the courtyard a clean and 
immaculate thing. Incredulously he 
strained his eyes, his body quivering 
ecstatically. At the base of the wall 
several puddles of water lay in the gra- 
vel, looking suspiciously charcoalish. 
The truth came to Gasky in a flash—the 
wall had been washed in the night. 
Intuitively he turned and wended his 
way across the room toward Jollop’s cot. 
The lame boy was lost in sound sleep. 
His clothes lay neglectedly scattered as 
if he had undressed in the dark. Across 
his white bedclothing were streaks of 
black. 

As Gasky sat on the bed, Jollop, 
awakening, opened his eyes, and de- 
scribing new black marks where his 
hands touched the sheets, said with a 


Norr.—A reader interested in the foregoing story may care to read the following com- 
ments clipped almost at random from the reputable Chicago press. The John Worthy 


School is receiving the attention it requires. 


A case was investigated in which a boy in the John Worthy School met his death. 
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smile, ‘‘ Now I paid yeh back, didn’t I, 
Gasky? Yeh said I wouldn’t.”’ 

‘* How'd yeh do it, Jolly?’’ 

‘‘ Why, after youse fellers was asleep 
last night I sneaks out and t’rows some 
water on.t’ wall. Now yeh won’t have 
teh let t’ fellers make fun of yeh, will 
yeh? T’ supe’ll t’ink you did ut. I 
won't say nuttin’. I paid yeh back, 
didn’t I ?’’ 

A faint aroma of coffee, stealing 
through the hallway from the kitchen, 
had the effect of stimulating Gasky’s 
delight to a pitch of exhilaration, and 
grabbing a shoe from beneath the near- 
est cot, he hurled it across the room at 
the sleeping form of Sputts. 

‘Hey, git up, youse fellers. Git 
up !”’ 

Sputts, befuddled by the rude awak- 
ening, raised gloweringly from his cot. 

‘‘Say ! wut ’n ’el’s gittin’ inteh yeh, 
Gasky? Wut’n’e/’s gittin’ inteh yeh?”’ 
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cording to the lad’s!parents, he died from the effects of injuries inflicted by a guard, but 
Superintendent Sloan contends he died of heart disease.—Chicago Daily News, April 1, 1902. 


In his report to Superintendent Cooley [of the Board of Education] of the work done by 
his department during the year, Fred W. Smedley, Director of Child Study and Pedagogic 
Investigation, declares that the pupils of the John Worthy School are physically and mentally 
deficient as compared with the pupils in the public schools.—Chicago 7ribune, May 24, 1902. 


According to the story told by himself, Robbie Moyes, a boy in the John Worthy School, 


has an arm that may be paralyzed for life as a result of kicks administered to him by a guard 


at the school.—Chicago Record-Herald, May 12, 1902. 
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| night, among the ruins of 
his ambition ; and it seemed 
to him that it was as ifa 
sudden earthquake — blind, 
unjust and inexplicable—had toppled 
down the past which he had built with 
so much patience and the future which 
he had planned so high with hope. He 
found in himself no fault that had de- 
served the disaster. He found, in the 
events that had preceded it, no warning 
of its approach. The solid earth had 
shaken and his work had been de- 
stroyed. 
And this is what had happened. 





Early in the evening Sheard was in 
the bedroom of his apartment dressing 
to go to his first dinner at the home of 
his fiancee, and young Perry Hilton, 
his prospective brother-in-law, was wait- 
ing to take him thither. Sheard stood 
brushing his blond hair before the mir- 
ror of his dresser; Hilton, in the sit- 
ting-room, on the other side of a pair of 
gaudy velours curtains which draped 
the doorway, lolled in a Morris chair 
and blew slow cigarette smoke at the 
ceiling. / 

They had been talking of their college 
days. Sheard continued, in a voice to 
reach the other room: ‘‘ Strange we 
didn’t see more of each other there. 
You kept to yourself a good deal, 
didn’t you ?’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Hilton called back, after a 
struggle with his disinclination to shout. 
‘* Rather.”’ 

‘* Used to write some, didn’t you?’’ 
Sheard continued briskly. 

Hilton shifted in his seat. He had 
found Sheard’s new friendship for him 
—as the brother of Margaret—at once 
too effusive in its evident eagerness to 
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ingratiate, and too patronizing in its 
condescension of urbanity that could 
not be ruffled by any refusal to meet it 
half way. He said meaninglessly, ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t know.”’ 

Sheard began to fuss about in the 
bedroom, banging closet doors, opening 
and shutting drawers and rummaging 
about impatiently for linen. Hilton 
heard him with an increasing irritation. 
He resented having questions shot at 
him from this bustle; it was as if he 
and his affairs were not of sufficient im- 
portance to occupy more than the outer 
border of Sheard’s thought. 

Sheard called out: ‘‘ What are you 
doing now, old man ?’’ 

Hilton raised his eyebrows in a silent 
interrogation of the familiarity of the 
‘fold man.’’ ‘‘ Loafing,’’ he said. 

Sheard called back in a moment: 
‘Well, you can afford it. . . . I 
wish / could.’’ 

Now, to felicitate a man on the pos- 
session of money showed, in young 
Perry’s opinion, the most contemptible 
bad taste. He wished that Margaret 
had chosen to fall in love with one of 
her own set. Sheard had his good 
points, no doubt ; he was clever, ambi- 
tious and a promising young lawyer, 
but Hilton felt he lacked that ease, tact 
and repose of spirit which makes social 
relations smooth and pleasant. This 
very ambition, this ‘‘ push ’’ of his, was 
as vulgar as an impatient shoulder in a 
crowd. Why couldn’t the man stay in 
the rear, where nature had placed him ? 

Hilton made no answer. Sheard did 
not wait for any. He said, in the 
choked voice of a man who is struggl- 
ing with the buttonhole of a starched 
collar, ‘‘ Why don’t you keen up the 
writing ?’’ 

Hilton said to himself: “It’s none 
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of your cursed business.’’ ‘To Sheard 
he answered: ‘‘ Oh, /'// never tell you.’ 
He rose impatiently and flung his cigar- 
ette at the false grate. 

There followed a long silence from 
the bedroom, and Hilton, in the inter- 
val, amused his bad humor by criticis- 
ing the decorations and the furniture 
around him. They were not to his 
taste. They had to him an air of cheap 
Bohemianism, mixed with the immature 
taste of college den photogravures. 
There were photographs of college foot- 
ball teams, championship eights, and 
groups in ‘‘sweaters,’’ with Sheard’s 
face of cool, gray eyes in all of them. 
Hilton frowned at them. He was him- 
self no athlete, and he may have had an 
envy of the man of muscle; but chiefly 
he frowned because he understood that 
this part of Sheard’s life still formed the 
background of his character in Mar- 
garet’s thought of him—that he was to 
her the ideal college athlete with a 
man’s broad shoulders and a big boy’s 
healthy mind. In his own prejudiced 
estimate of Sheard football was an in- 
congruous incident. 
He believed that 
Sheard had gone into 
it because of the men 
of social standing . 
whom he would meet 
on terms of intimacy. 
That was more of his 
‘*ambition.”’ 

There were snap- 
shots of scenes around 
Lake Mackinac, where 
Margaret and Sheard 
had first met, in the 
summer. Hiltonturn 
ed sourly from them 
The table was filled 
with a_ clutter of 
smoker’s materials 
and disordered maga 
zines. The student’s 
shelves of law books 
held a few rows of 
new popular novels 
‘*Cheap and flashy,’’ 
Hilton thought. He 
went back to the 
pictures of the Lake 
Mackinac region. 


Sheard, meanwhile, had not been un- 
aware of the ill-nature of Hilton's re- 
plies, but he had overlooked it with 
that cheerful patience and cool blood 
which had made his one winning fac- 
ulty in sports, and which his training 
in athletics and in law had perfected for 


him. He was not quick witted, and he 
was known as a ‘‘ poor loser,’’ but he 
never gave way to temper under 


any ‘‘scragging’’ in football, and the 
excitement of the hottest contest left 
him cool. In this game of courtship, 
now, in which Margaret Hilton was the 
prize, he accepted her brother’s dislike 













Hilton was studying a picture. 
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of him without resentment, as an “‘ in- 
terference ’’ to be played against. 

He turned from his mirror with a last 
look at his shoulders and went into the 
sitting-room. He found Hilton with 
his back to him studying a picture of 
Indian Cove. ‘‘ Recognize the old 
place ?”’ he asked. 

Hilton said, without turning round, 
‘* But that was taken earlier, wasn’t it ? 
——in the spring ?”’ 

Sheard lit a cigar. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, 
‘‘April or May sometime.’’ 

‘*Oh, I see,’’? Hilton corrected him- 
self. ‘‘I thought it was Margaret. I 
was wondering.’’ 

‘*No,’’ Sheard explained, ‘‘ that was 
before I met your sister. That's a Miss 
Dopp-—Julia Perdita Dopp.” He 
stressed the ‘‘ Perdita’’ sarcastically. 
‘* She's as silly as it sounds. Here she 
is—-here.’’ He pointed to another pho- 
tograph. 

If he could have seen Hilton’s face 
he would have said no more; but he 
was affecting a winning confidentiality 
of friendship, and he continued, with a 
laugh, ‘‘She’s one of those grapevine 
sentimentalists —don’t you know- 
clinging creatures. Don’t ever get tan- 
gled up with one of that sort, old man. 
They're harder to break with——’’ 

Hilton moved to another picture and 
said, with an easy simulation of indif- 


ference: ‘‘ How did you get mixed up 
with her ?”’ 
‘“Why,’’ Sheard answered almost 


eagerly in his desire to hold Hilton’s 
interest, ‘‘ I met her in June when there 
were only a few there. I had seen her 
name in the magazines to verses and 
things, and I thought she might be in- 
teresting. Oh, pshaw ! I can’t 
retail it. I made a mistake--the way a 
man will—and after she left the place I 
woke up and saw it.”’ 

‘And you broke with her? ”’ 

Sheard had gone across the room 
to the ash tray on the table. He looked 
up at the question and studied Hilton’s 
back. Perry passed on toa football group. 

‘* Well,’’ Sheard said, more cautious- 
ly, ‘‘I didn’t dreak with her. . . . I 
simply gave her to understand, from 
the tone of my letter, that I had found 
out my mistake.’’ 


‘« And she went to a sanitarium.”’ 

Sheard put down his cigar. How did 
Hilton know that? 

It was as if he had heard the click of 
a trap, and did not dare to turn to find 
out if he were caught, lest the slightest 
movement might spring the trigger. 
He stood as it were in his footprints. 
He did not even ask the question that 
was shouting alarm in his thought. He 
said: ‘‘I believe she did go up in the 
mountains somewhere.’’ 

Hilton insinuated: ‘‘ You never men- 
tioned her name to Margaret, I sup- 
pose? ”’ 

Sheard compromised with his con- 
science. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ I told her 
before I left Lake Mackinac.”’ 

Hilton wheeled on him. ‘‘ Told her 
it was—told her Julia Dopp’s name? ”’ 

Sheard tried to evade him. ‘* What 
do you mean?’’ he asked, innocently 
perplexed. 

Hilton opened his cigarette case. 
‘* My question’s plain enough.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know,’’ Sheard said. ‘‘It 
was your manner that I didn’t under- 


stand. Now that I think of it, I 
believe that I did not mention her 
name.’ 


Hilton lit a cigarette with a hand 
that trembled despite himself. That 
trembling was another danger signal to 
Sheard. He took up his own cigar 
with a natural calmness. 

‘‘ Nor you didn’t mention my sister’s 
name to Miss Dopp ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t wish to drag your sister’s 
name into the misunderstanding at all,’’ 
he retorted. 

Hilton was stung by the implied re- 
proach. ‘‘ And I could never under- 
stand,’’ he said, sharply, ‘‘ how you 
bound Miss Dopp to secrecy concerning 
your name.’’: 

Sheard sat down deliberately, smoked 
deliberately, and observed Hilton de- 
liberately. The silence in the room was 
suspense itself. 

The questions which confronted him 
were two: What did Hilton know? 


How had he learned it? And since the 
answer to this latter might give a clue 
to the former, he asked: ‘‘ You knew 
this Julia Dopp, then ?’’ 

Hilton took up his hat and his gloves. 
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‘‘We have dinner at eight,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ll not wait for you. You can follow 
me when you're ready.’’ 

Sheard sprang to the door. ‘‘ Hil- 
ton,’’ he cried, ‘‘ what I’ve told you 
was in the strictest confidence. I want 
your word on that.”’ 

Hilton faced him, pale. ‘‘ You have 
it—with two exceptions. I shall tell 
Margaret, and if necessary, my father.’’ 

Sheard put a persuasive hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Old man,’’ he said, ‘‘ you’re 
wrong. I have treated you as a friend 
—as the brother of my wife—that-is-to- 
be. And you’re going to betray my 
confidence! And why? As far as I 
can see, only to give me trouble—to 
make trouble between Margaret and 
me. I can explain all this to her—I 
would have explained it before, but I 
knew in my conscience that I had been 
guilty of no wrong, and I saw no use in 
accusing myself and then disproving it 
—the accusation.’’ 

‘* You said a moment ago that you 
had told her.”’ 

‘*Let that pass. The question is 
now: Why should she be told? Why 
give her unnecessary worry ?’’ 

Hilton shook off hishand. ‘‘ You're 
very suave, Sheard,’’ he said. ‘I 
always thought there was something 
about you—something—. However, 
that’s not the question. . 1 am going to 
tell Margaret. That is all I have to 
say to you.’’ 

‘* What are you going to tell her?” 

‘‘That you were engaged to Julia 
Dopp last June at Lake Mackinac, and 
that you broke with her in August, 
after you had seen my sister.”’ 

‘* And why do you tell her this?”’ 

Hilton replied hotly: ‘‘ Because if 
you’re the man I think you are, you're 
no more worthy of my sister than you 
were of Julia Dopp 

He opened the door slowly, as if 

waiting for a reply from Sheard. He 
got none, and passed out. 
II. 


Sheard sat down and confronted the 
situation without wasting a moment's 
thought in any regret that he had given 
Hilton the power to injure him, or in 
any speculation why Hilton had been 
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so eager to take advantage of it. He 
concerned himself only with the prob 
lem as it stood: How was he to clear 
himself in Margaret's eyes ? 

His own excuse to himself was the 
character of Julia Dopp, as he saw it. 
His excuse to Margaret would be his 
love for Aer. But this excuse depended 
for its effect on the knowledge which 
Margaret had of his affair with Julia 
Dopp. And how great or how small 
was that knowledge? 

Hilton's pause at the door indicated 
an uncertainty of his own position, as 
if he had expected Sheard to betray 
himself in some last indiscreet word, 
and was eager to take advantage of it 
to fortify his case. That was one clue. 
For another, Hilton had said: ‘‘ I could 
never understand how you bound Miss 
Dopp to secrecy concerning your name” 
—which seemed a wild thrust in the 
dark, inasmuch as he had never bound 
her to secrecy in any way. She had 
written to him in her first burst of 
pique, threatening to pillory him pub- 
licly in a novel. He had replied cut 
tingly, calling shame on her for her 
threat; and she had answered repentant, 
humiliated, in a hysteric love letter, 
asking him to forgive her, with prayers 
and promises, which he equally dis- 
regarded. 

He had had one other letter from her 
since that, and he turned now to his 
writing desk to re-read it for any hint 
that it might give him. Her heavy 
sprawl of feminine handwriting covered 
four pages with this : 


, 


‘T have seen the announcement of your 


engagement. Some power of Nature—the 
Providence—the God of Destiny who brought 
us together—will avenge ny wrongs through 


her. 

‘You took my heart like a fruit, and vou 
sucked it dry and you threw the rind and bit- 
terness in my face. Your own time will come. 

“If you had shown me ove thought of 
mercy, if you had cast me hackward 
look of regret, if you had had even anger to 


blind your judgment and excuse your cruelty 
but, no! Your contempt stood cool and 
flouted me. 
**T leave the sanitarium to-d My book 
is finished. You have had my word of honor 
that the world will not see the truth of vou be- 


hind this fiction. For myself, Iam dead and 
care not. For you, the punish t will come 
otherwise. 1 pray you—for yout n sake 
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to repent, to be sorry—or better, to defend, 
to explain, to exonerate yourself. 

‘“That is my last word to you. And good- 
bye.” 


He flicked it down on the floor with 
a‘* Pish! Out of a book,’’ despising 
her as a romantic scribbler, of a lean 
and stale sallowness. 

He contrasted her with Margaret 
Hilton, putting them side by side in 
his memory of them, and this ‘‘ Julia 
Dopp ’’ faded out of his thought before 
his fiancee’s beauty, and left her single 
image smiling on him with a frank 
greeting of brown eyes. She had greeted 
him so that afternoon, breasting the 
cold winds of the avenue, erect and vig- 
orous in the perfection of womanhood. 
He smiled at the remembrance of it. 


Meanwhile, young Perry Hilton was 
being driven in a hansom down the 
Boulevard and Sixth avenue, over cob- 
blestones and car tracks, to avoid the 
crowd of vehicles which choked Fifth 
Avenue at this hour of the day, at 
a pace which shook him into a 
disorder of nerves. He was smoking 
cigarettes continuously and picking at 
the fingers of his gloves from the time 
he left Sheard’s apartment until he ar- 
rived before the old brownstone resi- 
dence of the family in —th street. He 
leaped from the cab while the horse was 
still fighting with the bit, threw the 
driver his fare, and rushed from the 
sidewalk up the stone steps two at a 
bound, past the astonished butler and 
up the broad staircase with its heavy 
balustrade to the door of his sister’s 
room. Her maid, whp was dressing 
her for dinner—the dinner which Sheard 
was to share——-answered his impatient 
knocking. He cried over her head to 
his sister: ‘‘Can I see you? Just a 
minute. It’s important.’’ 

His tone alarmed her. She covered 
her shoulders with the lace and ribbons 
of a boudoir wrapper, holding it to her 
throat with a hasty hand. Her hair 
hung about her. ‘‘ What is it? What 
is it?’’ she asked. 

Perry brushed past the maid. ‘I 
want to see you alone a minute.’’ He 
waited for the servant to leave the 
room. He closed the door behind her. 


‘* Perry,’’ she cried, ‘‘ what is it?’’ 

He still wore hat and _ overcoat. 
His face was white with excitement, 
and he was out of breath with running. 
‘‘In the summer,”’ he said, ‘* or some- 
time —I don’t know—didn’'t you get 2 
letter from someone about Julia Dopp? 
Don't you remember? I saw it in the 
paper that she had gone to a sani- 
tarium.’’ 

Margaret sat down with a gasp of 
relief. ‘‘ Goodness, Perry,’’ she said, 
‘*do you want to frighten one to death ? 
Take off your hat.’’ 

He took it off impatiently. ‘‘ But 
here,’’ he said, ‘‘ it’s important, I tell 
you. What was that?”’ 

‘* Clara wrote to me,’’ she said. ‘‘Cer- 


tainly,’’ and bowed her head with a 
dignity which showed resentment of his 
brusqueness. 


‘That someone had used her like a 
brute ?”’ 

‘‘Julia Dopp? . . . Yes. 
nodded again. 

‘‘And that she had gone to a sanitar- 
ium a wreck—a complete wreck.’’ 

“Ta,” 

‘‘And who was the cad ?’’ he asked. 

‘* She didn’t know.”’ 

‘Miss Dopp wouldn't tell her,’ 
reminded her. 

‘Ves, that was it. She wouldn’t 
tell.’’ 

‘* And why; why wouldn't she tell?” 

Margaret flushed and dropped her 
eyes. ‘‘ Really,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t 
see the object of discussing this 
scandal.’ 

‘‘No, of course not. I don’t wish to 
know ¢hat. If you know it, that’s 
enough.’’ He drew a long breath that 
trembled on his lips. ‘‘ Now,’’ he said, 

‘when you met Sheard at Lake Mack- 
inac, did he tell you that he was en- 
gaged? Did he ever tell you that ?’’ 

She looked up at him with a face 
from which the blood slowly receded, 
Her bow of mouth drew tense in a 
harsh ‘‘ Wha-a-”’ 

‘“He didn’t, of course. And he 
didn’t mention Miss Dopp’s name, 
either. Just the same, he was the brute 
—and he did it after he met you.”’ 

She rose to her feet, as if to meet the 
blow. Her hand dropped from its hold 
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That was the manner with which 
she would meet him. 
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it her throat. 
yreat eyes. 

Her brother looked down at the floor. 

‘It isn't,’’ she said in a voice that 
seemed to cling in huskiness to her 
throat, ‘‘ It isn’t true?” 

He nodded and turned away, tracing 
a pattern on the carpet with his toe- 
tip. The excitement had left him weak, 
and he saw the design of colors blurred 
through a mist of pity in his eyes. 

He had nothing more to say. He 
wandered from dresser to table, from 
table to door. ‘‘I told Sheard I was 
going to tell you,’’ he said there. 
‘* He begged me not to.”’ 

When she heard him turn the door 
knob, she said, choking: ‘‘ Tell Marie 
I'll dress myself.’’ 

She went back to her mirror and be- 
gan to arrange her hair, her fingers 
moving mechanically, plaiting and pin- 
ning it. Her eyes were set in a steady 
gaze at nothing. She would stop with 
a hand in the air, and stand so, thinking. 

Then she would blink like a person 
awakening from a day-dream, and con- 
tinue her work. Her color came and 
went, and more than once she sucked 
in her under lip and bit it, fighting 
against tears. 

Her friend Clara Overton had written 
to her about this ‘‘ Julia Perdita Dopp’’: 


Tears) brimmed her 


‘*You remember her—or do you? She was 
at Bryn Mawr with me, you know. She 
wrote me a week ago that some brute of a 
man had broken her heart—an awful letter— 
it fairly moaned. If she could only write 
verses like it! I wrote to ask her his name, 
and now she answers that she dare not tell, 
because he threatened her, if she says a word 
against him, he will accuse her, to his men 
friends, in their usual cluh slandermongering, 
I suppose, of the most awful things. I shall 
tell you when I see you. It is a horrible 
piece of business—if it be true. Julia always 
was something of a romancer, you know. 
Anyway, she has gone to a sanitarium, and 
she says that she wants to go to sleep and 
never wake up again. She is writing a book.” 


She had spoken of it to Perry, who 
had met Miss Dopp at a studio gather- 
ing, in those circles which he persisted 
in frequenting in the face of his father’s 
displeasure. He had suggested, as the 
man in the affair, an artist whose name 
he had heard coupled with Miss Dopp’s. 
He had admired the girl. He had never 
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liked Sheard, and Margaret had accepted 
his animosity to her lover as a flaw in 
the boy’s character. 

Her own affection for Sheard had 
been pure gratitude and love. Despite 
her father’s comparative wealth, she 
had been too frank and simple in her 
nature to enjoy the ambitious extrava- 
gances of ‘‘ smart society,’’ and had 
lived the unsocial and selfish life of the 
New York daughter of means. She had 
spent her days in dressing and driving, 
dining and _ theater-going—with her 
parents —-shopping, and occasionally 
calling on the friends of her girlhood or 
receiving their calls. Her brother’s ac- 
quaintances had repelled her with their 
limp-wristed affectations. She had lived 
a gray life. 

From this Sheard had awakenéd her ; 
and in her love for him, sympathy, tender- 
ness, fellow-interest and all the charity 
of a full heart had changed the whole 
world forher; had made her patheticaily 
happy, and had made her pathetically 
grateful to him for that happiness. 

It was when she thought of this that 
the tears came. It was whenshe thought 
of her brother’s accusation that she bit 
her lip. Her pride put tenderness from 
her as a shameful thing. She took the 
memory of Sheard’s caresses with a 
shudder, and her face flamed with re- 
sentment and contempt of him. 

She fixed her eyes on herself in the 
glass, her head thrown back, her chin 
held high, until the warmth faded 
from her face and left her a picture of 
posed dignity and scorn. She nodded 
at her reflection. 7/at was the manner 
with which she would meet him. 

She summoned her maid and directed 
her to continue her work. The girl 
watched her with a servant’s secret 
curiosity. Her silence was the only in- 
dication that anything unusual had 
occurred. 

When Sheard arrived at the Hilton's 
house that evening he was shown into 
an old-fashioned drawing-room where 
the furniture was a curious mixture of 
straight-backed mahogany and modern 
upholstery. The wall-paper was in a 
large design of white and gold, many 
years out of date. It was hung with 


black family portraits in oils, heavily 


















































framed. There was a confusion of ex- 
pensive bric-a-brac on last century’s 
marble mantelpieces ; and a full-length 
photograph of Margaret in a silver 
frame, on a small onyx table, seemed 
incongruously modern and tasteful in 
its surroundings. 

Sheard was smiling at her with a 
tender appreciation of her affection for 
her parents, when young Perry came in 
with the air of a man who does not like 
the part he has to play, though he knows 
he has no cause to be ashamed of it. 
‘* Margaret wishes to see you here,’’ he 
announced. 

** Yes?’ Sheard said, with a show of 
cheerful interest. ‘‘ Thanks.’’ He 
moved to a more luxurious arm-chair, 
and made himself comfortable in it. 

Hilton, now that he thought the end 
had come, pitied him for one moment 
of detached sympathy. 

‘* It’s quite brisk out,’’ Sheard con- 
tinued. 

Hilton sat on the arm of the sofa. 
‘* Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘itzs. . . . Well, 
this is the seventh, isn’t it ?’”’ 

Sheard nodded. A gilt clock ticked 
behind him. He turned to see the time 
by it, and compared it with his watch 
to find it slow. This action having 
drawn attention to the timepiece, its 
ticking seemed to grow louder in the 
silence which followed. 

‘*T’m sorry about this,’’ Hilton be- 
gan, reddening. 

Sheard stopped him. ‘‘ That’s all 
right, old man,’’ he said. ‘‘I under- 
stand—perfectly.’’ He felt no ill-will 
towards the boy; he had only a mild 
contempt for him, tempered by a con- 
sideration of the futility of Hilton’s 
childish animosity. 

He waited, like a self-possessed law- 
yer for the court to open, chatting with 
the opposing counsel; but the case it- 
self was the last thing of which he 
wished to speak. 

He heard a silken rustle of skirts 
down the stairs. Margaret stood tall 
in the doorway in an evening gown. 
He rose to greet her. 

She looked down at the floor, 
flushed, and crossed to a chair near 
her brother without speaking. Sheard 
hardened his eyes. 
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In a moment he said: ‘‘ You wished 
to see me here ?’’ 

She bowed her head in assent. He 
looked inquiringly at Perry, and young 
Hilton stepped towards the door with 
a mutter of apology. 

Margaret called to him: ‘‘ No. I 
wish you to stay.’’ Her voice went 
suddenly weak on the final word 

Hilton stood confused. ‘They waited 
for her to speak. ‘‘ Tell 7m what you 
told me,’’ she said faintly, with her eyes 
on the carpet. 

Sheard had counted on being allowed 
to tell his own story to her in his own 
way; Perry’s presence frustrated that 
plan. He was not to be allowed to 
make an ex-farte statement, then? 
Very well. If it was to be between Hil- 
ton and him 


Perry said in self-defence: ‘‘I told 
you no more than I said I would—that 
he was engaged to Julia Dopp in the 


summer when he met you, and broke 
his engagement Isn’t that so?” 
he appealed to Sheard. 

But Sheard was not prepared to plead 
guilty. He chose as his policy now to 
discredit the only witness against him; 
and he said, with a sneer that was a 
slap in the face to the sensitive boy: 


‘*T should like to hear why have 
been so busy in this affair.” 
It was at once so sudden a change of 


manner to‘him, and so treacherous after 
Sheard’s ‘‘ That’s all right, old man,’’ 
that Perry flamed up in uncontrollable 
anger. ‘‘ You—you,’’ he stammered. 
‘*’That speech answers w/y. If you’re 
not an unmitigated cad, / don’t know 
one.” 

Sheard caught a glimpse in Hilton's 
eyes of a deeper dislike of him than he 
had supposed the boy capable of. ‘‘Un- 
fortunately,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m not in a 
position to do to you what I’d do to 
any ether man who said that to me.”’ 

‘* Perry !’’ his sister cried. 

Sheard stopped her with a gesture 
which said, ‘‘ Leave him to me.’ 

Young Hilton felt the ground sinking 
under him. He plunged desperately. 
‘*That’s all right,” he said ‘Vou 
don’t know him, Margaret I spent 
two years at college with him, and a 
man doesn’t get the reputation of 
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being a toad —/¢here —for nothing.” 

Sheard answered, with a contemptu- 
ous smile at malice: ‘‘ Not for nothing ? 
For what, then ?’’ 

Perry turned to his sister. ‘‘I can't 
tell you,’’ he said passionately, ‘‘ why 
men don’t like a man. I know why I 
didn’t like him. He was altogether 
too smooth. And I know from his 
chum, ‘ Jew’ Neely.’”’ 

Sheard interrupted: ‘‘ You know 
what sort of man Neely was as well as 
I do.’’ 

‘* He was your chum.’’ 

‘‘ You seem to have been on terms of 
intimacy with him yourself.’’ 

‘*T was—until I found him out.’’ 

‘‘ And I?’’ he queried. 

‘‘Until he got you in with the Phi’s. 
Then you threw him over. Did it take 
you a year to find him out?”’ 

Sheard did not intend to be cross-ex- 
amined. ‘‘I don't see the bearing of 
all this,’’ he said. 

Hilton pushed his advantage. ‘‘ No, 
but / do,” he cried. ‘‘ You never made 
any friends, as far as I could see, except 
by policy—for the aid they gave you in 
your schemes. And you picked out my 
sister for the same reason, and you 
made love to her—’’ 

‘*Margaret,’’ Sheard put in, ‘‘ you 
can see for yourself. This is rank pre- 
judice that has no foundation—’’ 

‘You made love to her while you 
were engaged to Julia Dopp, and then 
you threw Miss Dopp over just as cool- 
ly—just as cooly as you did ‘Jew’ 
Neely --because you thought Margaret’s 
position socially—yes, and her money 
—was what you wanted.’’ 

Sheard said in an aside to her: ‘‘ He 
seems to understand me thoroughly.” 
He noticed that she trembled at the 
sound of his voice. 

His tone was whip and spur to Hilton, 
and it drove him beyond all bounds. 
‘‘ Ves, and you betrayed yourself to me 
by boasting of your affair with Miss 
Dopp. And when I asked you if you 
had told Margaret about it, you said you 
had. And when I cornered you on 
that, you pleaded with me not to tell 
her. And now you come up here with 
a fishy smile and try to smooth it all 
over. It won't smooth this time, Sheard. 
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I say you've played the brute to Julia 
Dopp and the cad to Margaret, and you 
lied to me. And I say if that’s pre- 
judice it’s got a stronger foundation in 
fact than you can smirk down.’’ He 
stopped for lack of breath. 

‘* Have you finished ?’’ Sheard asked 
calmly. He knew that Margaret had 
at last lifted her eyes to him, but he 
pretended that he did not see her. 

‘“Do you deny it?’’ Hilton chal- 
lenged him. 

‘* Have you anything more to say ?”’ 
He looked from Hilton to the door with 
an expression which added: ‘‘If not, 
get out.”’ 

‘*You can’t, you can’t,”’ 
taunted him. 

‘*Ts that all?’”’ 

Hilton eyed him with 
Sheard waited for him to go. He turned 
with a ‘‘ Pah!’’ of disgust which was 
more expressive than any word of con- 
tumely. 

He had reached the door when he 
heard his sister cry, ‘‘ Perry!’’ in a 
broken voice of appeal. She was rising 
from her chair unsteadily, her hand 
held out blindly to him. He stepped 
between her and Sheard and put an 
arm about her. ‘‘ Take me away,”’ 
she sobbed. 

She had been sitting there half dazed, 
waiting for her lover’s denial of the 
charges against him. From a fear that 
he would strike her brother in a burst 
of indignation she had passed through 
an agony of sympathy for him to the 
realization that he knew his guilt and 
was trying to temporize. His finesse 
had all been wasted on her. She had 
wanted but the word of his innocence ; 
she would have believed him. And he 
had stood there, brazenly enduring 
abuse, a thing of shame and loathing 
to her. ‘‘ Take me away,’’ she pleaded. 

‘* Margaret,’’ he cried, alarmed at 
last, ‘‘ you won't—’’ 

‘* Deny it.’’ she whispered in so low 
a voice that he could not hear. 

‘* Deny it,’’ her brother repeated for 
her. 

‘* Deny what?’’ he demanded angrily 

‘That you were engaged to Julia 
Dopp,” the boy said. 

“You know I 


the boy 


contempt. 


was engaged to 
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Julia Dopp,” he cried. 
‘* What crime was there 
in that? She was a good 
deal of a fool, but I 
didn’t know it ¢#en. If 
she has been saying 
things about me, let me 
tell you—”’ 

Something in Hilton's 
face stopped him. 

‘*And you broke with 
her—after you met Mar- 
garet?”’ 

“ek Gi, 
no—”’ 

‘“‘And you wrote to 
her while she was at a 
sanitarium ?”’ 

‘“She threatened to 
write a novel about me. 
She isn’t sane. She—’ 

‘* Take me away,” the 
girl wept. ‘‘ Go away, go 
away. Perry, send him 
away.” 

Sheard had been grad- 
ually losing control of 
himself, seeing his op- 
portunity slipping from 
his fingers and vainly catching at it 
with a frantic lack of cunning. He 
stood bewildered now, his mind ina 
frenzy of rebellion against the injustice 
of his condemnation. 

Perry supported his sister to the door. 
He felt her swaying on his arm, and he 
was afraid that she would faint. His 
face was twitching when he looked back 
at Sheard. He said, ‘‘ You’d better go 
now,” pityingly. 

Sheard saw in him the cause of his 
downfall. He sprang at him with a 
crazy, ‘‘ You d—n Pie 

Margaret drew herself up and turned 
to him a face of tears for herself and of 
shame for him that stopped him in the 
center of the room, with hands clenched. 

The door closed behind them. He 
leaped at her picture in a transport of 
rage, and shook it in its frame. ‘‘ You 
fool ! 2 he ct ied 

He knew how happy she had been in 
her love for him, for she had told him 
He foresaw the misery which she would 
suffer, and he remembered Julia Dopp’s 
letter full of prayers and pleadings for 


but I see 


** Take me a 


forgiveness. He snarl t the photo- 
graph, ‘‘ You'll go on your knees to me 
for this,” and rushed from the room. 

At ten o’clock that night Sheard sat 
in his apartment smoking in the Morris 
chair in which young Hilton had sat. 
A ring lay beside the ash tray on the 
table. A note from her brother—which 
a messenger.boy had brought with the 
ring—was a charred spill beside the 
cuspidor where Sheard had thrown it 
after he had lit his pipe 

In Margaret’s room, the _ girl 
crouched on the floor, her face in her 
mother’s lap, and Mrs. Hilton bent over 
her to raise her daughter's hand to her 
lips and kiss the finger from which the 
ring had been taken as if it were a wound. 
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» ONOTO WATANNA 
SASTERS sat at his desk. 

His eyes had wandered past 
| the mass of correspondence, 
| papers and maps before and 
‘about him. Half absently 
he was watching a little rift of white 
clouds drifting lazily across the tur- 
quoise blue of the skies, a great snow- 
flake fallen on a blue sheet of water. 
Now it drifted slowly toward the west, 
growing ever smaller and mistier until 
it melted into the endless glow of the 
sky and became a part of it. 

As it vanished from his sight Masters 
aroused himself from his reverie. He 
had been likening the flaky cloud 
against the blue to a piece of gauze 
twisted with a magic hand about the 
waist of a pale blue kimona of the 
sheerest silk. 

‘* Ah, these skies of Japan!’’ he sighed 
with a great indrawing of his breath. 
He was in a sentimental mood as usual 
of late, for Masters was in love. 

A polite Japanese looked in at him 
from an adjoining office, with the calm, 
half wondering, wholly unreadable ex- 
pression of the better class. Seeing 
him, Masters sat up in his chair 
abruptly. 

‘* Ah, Ito, come in.”’ 

Bowing profoundly, his secretary ap- 
proached the desk, where he stood in 
respectful attention. 

‘* You wanted to see me about some 
personal matter, I believe? What can 
I do for you ?’’ 

‘‘Tf your honorship would be so kind 
to sign this honorable insignificant 
paper,’’ said Ito, ‘‘ I shall be thousand 
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thanks to you until before I die.’’ 

‘‘ What is it?’’ asked Masters, ex- 
amining curiously a paper written in 
Ito’s fine Japanese characters, deeply 
ruled down either side in red ink. 

‘* That, your honorship,’’ said Ito, 
without change of expression, ‘‘ is one 
little bit betrothal contract.’’ 

‘*‘\— w—what?’’ exclaimed Masters, 
dropping the pen he had just dipped in 
the ink bottle. It was his custom to 
sign without question the various pa- 
pers of the company prepared by the 
secretary and translated into Japanese, 
a language he was not completely fa- 
miliar with in written form. 

‘* Insignificant betrothal contract,’’ 
repeated Ito, still unmoved. 

Masters sat back in his chair with a 
slight frown. 

‘“Why do you bring such things to 
me in the office here ?’’ he demanded 
sharply. 

‘Your honorship forgetting,’’ said 
Ito, gently, ‘‘ that I beg for one private 
consultation with you. 

‘* True,’’ Masters nodded, ‘‘ but what 
have I to do with a betrothal contract? 
I hope, Ito,’’ he added, whimsically, 
‘“vou are not a nekoda in disguise and 
are not about to trick me into a mar- 
riage.’’ 

‘‘ No, no,’’ returned the other, hast- 
ily, ‘‘I beg your honorship’s ten mil- 
lions pardons. This is my own in- 
significant contract.’’ 

‘* But why should I sign it ?’’ 

‘*Ah, now I will take the pleasure 
to explain.’’ And Ito permitted a shad- 
owy smile to flit across his face. 
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*“‘T am about to make proposal of 
marriage to Japanese maiden.’’ 

‘* Ves,’ said Masters, with interest. 

‘« Vell,’’ said Ito, ‘‘ before her father 
giving that necessary consent unto me, 
I got get endorsement from you also, 
Master-sir.”’ 

‘* From me?”’ 

‘‘T explain further. 
father of this honor- 


The honorable 
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Arising he pushed his chair against 
the desk. His face had a strangely 
sympathetic expression on it as he 
looked down from his height on Ito. 

‘‘ As I said, Ito,’’ he remarked kind- 
ly, ‘‘call upon me for any assistance 
you want. I am sure you—er—deserve 
this young woman, and don’t blame 
you at all for wanting to beat down 
the old man’s objec- 





able lady don’t quite 
appreciate me.’’ 

Masters smiled. 

‘* Nevertheless,’ 
continued Ito, ‘‘ he 
have greatest respect 
for your excellency.’’ 
He bowed very deeply 
here. ‘‘ Now, if you 
making request for 
me for this marriage 
he agoing to consent 
right away at once. 
Will your excellency 
honorably condescend 
to sign this insignifi- 
cant contract ?’ 

‘*Oh, very well,’’ 
said Masters, picking 
up his pen, ‘‘ glad to 
do anything I can to 
assist you, ‘m sure.’”’ 

As he wrote his 
crisp, bold signature 
across the bottom of 
the sheet he asked 
with mild _ interest: 
‘‘And who is the 
happy bride?”’ 





tions.’’ 

Ito began a series 
of intensely low bows. 

‘* And,’’ continued 
Masters, cheerfully. 
‘*T’ve no doubt she 
is charming—one of 
those delightful little 
Yum-Yum creatures, 
who walk on _ their 
heels and trip on their 
toes —cherry - lipped, 
peepy-eyed little 
witches.”’ 

Ito had ceased his 
low bowing. He had 
flushed a dark, angry 
red. 

‘*She is not like 
that,’’ he said, ‘‘she 
is one honorably in- 
Significant grand 
lady.’’ 

‘* Anyhow,’’ said 
Masters, ‘‘ I wish you 
all kinds of luck and 
happiness.”’ 

He held out his 








Ito did not reply. 

He had taken the contract from his 
master and was examining ‘his signa- 
ture very carefully. He blotted it 
thoroughly and then slowly folded the 
contract. 

‘* You say her father 
asked Masters, striking 
lighting a cigar. 

‘* Yes, your honorship.’’ 

‘What's his name ?’’ 

‘*’Ten million pardons, but his honor- 
able name so augustly insignificant your 
excellency could not remember it. Five 
thousand such name in Japan.”’ 

Masters smiled good humoredly. 

‘* Keep your secret, my boy,’’ he said. 


knows me?”’ 
a match and 


hand and_ heartily 
shook the small cold 
one of his secretary. Then picking 
up his hat he passed with his long, 
swinging stride out of the office into 
the glow of the sunlight. 

Once in the street an odd fancy 
struck him. Why should not he have 
a long, formal contract also? Well, he 
would try his luck. He swung up the 
street, disdaining the whines and calls 
of the jinriki men who followed him 
with their vehicles. As he reached the 
great terminal station at Shimbashi a 
new idea occurred to him. 

‘‘To make the illusion more com- 
plete,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall celebrate my 
betrothal in advance.” 

















The maid had put the last touch to the little shining head. 
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He turned out of the station, hailed a 
jinrikisha and gave an order to be 
taken to a gay tea-house in the city. 

Meanwhile Ito, who had left the 
office a few moments after his master, 
arrived at the station, bought a ticket 
for a neighboring suburb and in half 
an hour had kicked his shoes into the 
hands of a kneeling servant in the 
household of Omizutani, and with low 
and graceful obeisances had greeted the 
master of the house and formally pre- 
sented the contract. 

Ito had deceived Masters. The doc- 
ument he had shown him was something 
more than a mere contract. It was in 
fact a demand couched in superlatively 
polite language upon his debtor, Mizu- 
tani, requiring his consent to the mar- 
riage of his daughter, O-Kiku-san, to 
Ito, the secretary of Masters. 

Mizutani was not slow to act upon the 
demand. With the most extravagant 
expressions of good will toward Ito and 
his employer he sent immediately for his 
daughter. 

The maid had put the last touch to 
the little shining head of O-Kiku-san. 
She brought a little mirror to show her 
mistress the effect of the elaborate but- 
terfly coiffure. The bewitching young 
face smiled back at the girl from the 
small beveled mirror. 

‘‘T am happy,’ she murmured soft- 
ly, ‘‘as all the gods of sunlight.”’ 

As she bowed herself before the little 
shrine in her room she murmured ap- 
pealingly : ‘‘Oh, Kwannonsan, let not 
my joy pass from me but abide with me 
forever.’’ 

Word had just been brought to her 
that below in the guest room her lover 
awaited her. She had commanded her 
maid to dress her in blue, shimmering 
blue like the water, and to tie about her 
waist an obi of the finest white silk. 
She had one huge poppy for her hair 
and another for her bosom. It was thus, 
he had told her repeatedly, he loved to 
see her best. 

The little, happy smile that had 
glistened in her eyes as though the sun 
had melted into their velvet depths slip 
ped out of them dismally as she entered 
the guest room and paused between the 
parted shoji. One dazzled glance of 


confusion and disappointment, then she 
subsided to the mats and made her pros- 
tration before her suitor. 

Her father addressed her in his state- 
ly accent of command :— 

‘‘ Ito Adachi,’’ said he, ‘‘ desires thy 
unworthy hand in marriage. It is my 
command that it be given to him.”’ 

O-Kiku-san’s clasped hands fell apart. 
She raised a pair of startled eyes to Ito, 
bowing profoundly before her. Then 
bewilderingly they sought her father’s. 
Before the deepening frown of displeas- 
ure she fancied she saw in his face her 
little head bowed like a flower nipped 
by a winter wind. She brought words 
of submission. ‘Then her voice, fright- 
ening her with its shrill edge of pain, she 
suddenly, piteously besought her father 
that he would pray excuse her for one 
little hour that she might meditate 
alone. She was not feeling well; the 
sun had been hot upon her head in the 
fields that day, and she was faint and 
weak. When she had left them the 
older man turned to Ito. 

‘*T beseech you,’’ he said, ‘‘ to par- 
don my daughter’s honorable rudeness.” 

‘*T beseech you to feel assured that I 
appreciate her honorable indisposition,’’ 
returned Ito. 

‘*She is honorably grateful to you 
for your condescension in desiring her 
for a wife,’’ said Mizutani. 

‘‘T am deeply touched,’’ said Ito, 
‘“ by the honor she does me in accept- 
ing me.”’ 

‘‘IT beg you to permit me show her 
this honorably magnificent letter from 
his excellency, the Eijinsan.’’ 

Ito with extravagant words of polite- 
ness relinquished the contract, and then 
with more elaborate apologies the master 
of the house withdrew. 

Mizutani found his daughter prone 
before the shrine in her chamber. She 
was bathing the feet of the goddess with 
tears. He raised her gently to her feet. 

‘‘My daughter,’ he said, tenderly, 
‘‘it was not my desire to marry you to 
this youth. I have consented to it only 
because he comes to me with a com- 
mand from one who holds me in his 
debt. Nevertheless, I will turn him 
even now from my door like an honor- 
able dog if it is thy desire.’’ 
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‘“Who is the honorable creditor by 
whose command he comes ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘His master, the honorable Eijin- 
san,’’ 

She whitened. Her hands crept out 
quiveringly from their long sleeves. She 
seized the contract and read it through. 
Only one tear; it fell upon the bold 
superscription at the end. She drew 
her finger across it and almost blurred 
it out. Then she ceased to tremble. 
The face she raised to her father was 
smiling, the eyes glassy, lips apart, re- 
vealing the straight little teeth within. 

‘* Dear, my father,’’ she said, ‘‘ how 
good are the gods. They bring to mea 
husband, to you the favor of your cred- 
itor.’’ 

“And will you accept this young 
man ?’’ inquired her father, surprised by 
her sudden smiles. 

‘‘Assuredly,’’ she returned ‘‘let us 
hasten down to him at once and beg 
him to accept our most humble thanks 
for his condescension.’’ 

The night was sad. But who can see 
tears in the darkness? A cold bath in 
the early morning and a clever maid 
may bring the roses back to pale cheeks 
and brush away the shadows from the 
eyes. So the following day old Mizu- 
tani, after a piercing glance at his 
daughter, sighed with relief. He had 
no wish to lead her into a marriage that 
might bring her unhappiness. Whilst 
of ancient and noble lineage Mizutani 
was one of the men of new Japan, im- 
bued with the ideas of the West. And 
while his daughter had been brought up 
with great care the old man’s pet ambi- 
tion was to marry her to a man of her 
choice as well as his own! 

Sewing inthesunlight of her little gar- 
den she started suddenly at the sound of 
quick, firm steps coming up the grav- 
eled path. The color faded from her 
face and the sewing dropped from her 
nerveless hands. Masters approached 
just in time to restore to her the little 
spool of silk that had rolled to his feet. 
His smile was like the sunlight and he 
looked so masterful and big that all the 
resentment and anger of the night 
passed from the girl’s mind like a cloud 
dissolving in the mist. 

‘* Last night,’’ he said, ‘‘ I indulged 


myself in a strange—ah—celebration.”’ 

He went a little closer to her and en- 
deavored to look under the drooped 
lids. 

‘*Can you guess,’’ said he, ‘‘ what I 
was doing ?”’ 

‘‘T am honorably stupid,’’ she apol- 
ogized simply. 

‘*T celebrated my betrothal,’’ he said 
smiling joyously. ‘‘ Unique idea, wasn’t 
me” 

She nodded as though she under- 
stood, though she was only vaguely 
conscious of what he was saying. 

‘“Wasn't it though ?’’ he added as 
though she had assented. ‘‘ Fancy a 
fellow celebrating his betrothal all alone; 
that is, except of course for—er—inci- 
dental entertainers and—er—servants to 
wait on one.”’ 

‘“‘And—and—you’re betrothed, was 
she not present ?’’ she essayed timidly. 

‘* Well, you see, she isn’t my betroth- 
ed yet. I intended asking her last 
night. Then I got a fancy that it would 
be a good idea to draw up some sort of 
contract first, like my secretary did. 
Had a little dinner all alone first of all 
to put me in tune, and then—behold 
see.”’ 

He suddenly put into her hands a 
most extraordinary document. He had 
fashioned it somehow after the manner 
of Ito’s, with deep red lines running 
down either side. 

‘* Beautiful, isn’t it?’’ he asked boy- 
ishly. 

She looked at it almost fearfully. 

‘‘ Now,’’ continued Masters with his 
winning smile, ‘‘that I’ve drawn up 
the contract, I believe I ought to pro- 
pose to the girl’s—ancestors.’’ 

‘* Her honorable parents, you mean,’’ 
corrected O-Kiku-san, and she pricked 
her finger with her needle till the blood 
fell. 

‘Oh, we call them ancestors ; same 
thing, isn’t it?’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘“Too old-fashioned,’’ she said and 
smiled faintly. ‘‘Anyhow,’’ she added, 
‘you are English gentlemans—why, 
pray, do you keer mek Japanese con- 
tract ?’’ 

‘* There you're mistaken,’’ said Mas- 
ters, ‘‘if you please—born in Japan.” 
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She sighed. ‘‘ You Japanese citizen 
sure thing,’’ she admitted grudgingly, 
and then without waiting for him to 
speak, she added quickly, ‘‘ all the same 
you jus’ foreigner, all the same.”’ 

‘* Well, I like that,’’ said Masters in- 
dignantly. 

‘*You honorable ancestors western 
barbarians,’’ said O-Kiku-san. 

‘“True,’’ agreed Masters, ‘‘ but yousee 
in the progress of our ascent it is only 
natural that I, the latest descendant, 
should be born in Japan. The next of 
our line possibly 
may be partly Ja- 
panese, and the 
next.” 

‘**You makin’ 
ridigulous non- 
zenze ad me,’’ she 
saidreproachfully. 

**NoIam not,’’ 
protested Masters, 
‘* but you are very 
unkind. You are 


trying to rob me of 
my birthright. Am 
I or am I not Jap- 


anese ?’’ 

‘Japanese citi- 
zen, yes,’ she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ Japan- 
ese man? No, 
naever.’’ 

‘““Why not!” 
he inquired angri- 
ee 
blessed spot my 
home ?’’ 





with a flower ornament in your little 
hair and a parasol of all the colors of 
the rainbow ?”’ 

‘* My honorable fadder was a member 
thad English colony,’’ she said slowly. 
‘‘ He worg wiz you honorable fadder.’’ 

‘‘’Then, see here, if you've lived most 
of you’re life among the English in 
Japan, and I— Well, you must see 
how it is. You can’t get around it, you 
know. I certainly am a Jap,’’ and his 
blue eyes snapped merrily. 

‘“You certainly is,’’ agreed Kiku, 
pressing her lips 
tightly together. 

Masters prompt- 
ly possessed him- 
self of her hands, 
needle, thread and 
all. 

‘‘Now,’’saidhe, 
‘*that we’ve come 
to the conclusion 
that I myself am 
a Jap, do you see 
any reason why I 
shouldn't marry a 
Japanese maid- 
en ?”’ 

Kiku shook her 
head mutely. She 
let her hands re- 
main passively in 
his. She had long 
ago recognized the 
futility of gainsay- 
ing him in even 
the smallest way. 

‘“Very good 








‘* Yes,’’ she ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ bud you 
bin edicated 
away.’’ She waved her hand vaguely 
seaward. 

‘* What's half a dozen or even a dozen 
years, to be more exact, compared with 
all the years of my life here?” 

She shook her head, smiling sadly at 
his persistence. 

‘“Why am I not Japanese, then ?’’ 
demanded Masters. 

‘* Because you live mos’ you honor- 
able life wiz thad English colony ad 
Japan.”’ 

‘Nonsense. Haven't I known you 
ever since you were a little pickaninny 


With a flower ornament and & parasol of all 
the colors of the rainbow. 


then,” said Mas- 
ters. ‘‘ Why, then, 
shouldn’t we— 
you and I-—-get married ?’ 

She lifted her head with a startled 
movement. 

‘* Pray, why,’’ she inquired piteously, 
‘‘do you mek such silly nonzenze ad 
me?’’ 

‘‘ Nonsense ?’’ repeated Masters, ‘‘I 
never was more earnest in my life.’’ 

An expression of horror crept into her 
eyes. Her head drooped forward lower 
and lower until it fell upon her hands. 

‘* Answer me,’’ commanded Masters, 
with the first note of alarm in his voice. 
Her strange attitude mystified him. 
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‘* Will you marry me, Kiku?’’ 

‘*T already betroth,’’ she said in the 
smallest voice. 

Masters dropped her hands as if they 
were those of one dead. 

‘*You mean,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you— 
I can’t believe it. It was always an 
understood thing between us that we— 
Do you mean to tell me that you have 
been deceiving me and that you have 
been betrothed all the time ?’’ 

‘‘T only gitting betrothed yistidy,’’ 
said Kiku. 

‘‘Who the devil is he?’”’ 
Masters, savagely. 

‘‘’That not perlite, call my betrothed 
debbil, excellency—”’ 

‘*T’m not an excellency, and I'll call 
your b—, and you haven’t got any be- 
trothed. I'll go and see your father 
now, and I’ll wring his little neck if 
he’s sold you to any one except me.’ 

He burst in upon his father's old 
partner like a thunderbolt. His voice 
shook the fragile house with its thunder. 
The old man was dumfounded. So 
surprised and shocked was he in fact 
that it took him several minutes before 
he could explain to Masters that he had 
betrothed his daughter to Ito at Mas- 
ters’s own solicitation, he having gra- 
ciously condescended to sign the con- 
tract. 

‘‘It's a——trick,’’ said the young 
man, beside himself with rage at his 
secretary, ‘‘ and I’ll fire that fellow to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘‘But my honorable daughter ?’’ 
squealed Mizutani, ‘‘ what before all 
the gods she goin’ to do?”’ 

‘‘She? She’ll marry ie.’ 

‘* But, my lord, pray havé little pity.” 

‘* Pity r”” 

‘‘] think my daughter giving her 
honorable heart unto her lubber.’’ 

‘* What ?’”’ 

‘* She tell me so.’’ 

‘*She told you so?’”’ 

Mizutani bowed his head. 

‘*She told you she cared for—that 
little mannikin—for— ’’ 

‘** Yes, excellency.’’ 

Masters was silent for the first time. 

‘‘That alters everything,’’ he said, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Good day !’’ 

Mizutani sent at once for his daughter. 


demanded 
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He wrung his hands in the utmost dis- 
tress. He almost fell on his knees be- 
fore her. 

‘* Rijinsan will ruin us, 
daughter,’’ he shrieked. 

** What can we do?’’ said Kiku. 

Her father tried to appear command- 
ing. 

‘“ You must fly,’’ he said, waving his 
hands, ‘‘ to the Eijinsan. Hasten with 
the speed of wings to his honorable 
residence. There you must beat your 
head at his feet and implore his honor- 
able pardon. Then if he is still un- 
relenting you must make the grand 
sacrifice.’’ 

“er 

‘* You must break your betrothal with 
Ito Adachi and marry his master.’’ 

O-Kiku-san bowed her head with 
meek joy. 

They were soon seated in their jin- 
rikisha and speeding toward the city. 
Kiku was silent and thoughtful, one 
moment intensely sad, the next tremb- 
ling with joy. The old man was so 
completely agitated by his fear of Mas- 
ters and his pity for his daughter, who 
he thought must loathe the prospect of 
matriage with a barbarian, that he was 
shivering. 

On arriving at his office Masters had 
rung his bell for his secretary. 

‘**Ito,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t like the 
way in which you tricked me into sign- 
ing that so-called contract yesterday.’’ 

He waited for the other to reply, but 
his secretary merely bowed politely. 

‘* However,”’ continued Masters, 
fumbling with the pencil in his hand, 
‘all being fair in love and war, I sup- 
pose I'd have done the same in your 
place. As she admits she cares for you, 
of course you had a right to override 
her father’s objections.’’ 


oh, my 


Again Ito bowed deeply. Masters 
flung around in his chair. 
‘‘T congratulate you and— If you'll 


stop doubling yourself up you'll be able 
to listen to me. I'm going on a trip— 
er—across the ocean, and—what are 


you salaaming about now ?”’ 
Another clerk thrust in a pert head. 
‘* Mister Mizutani and lady,’’ he an- 
nounced. 
In his excitement Masters knocked 














over his chair as he leaped to his feet. 
Mizutani walked behind his daughter, 
but he almost jumped forward at Mas- 
ters’ sharp, ‘‘ Well, what is it now?” 

‘* We come to beg one little interview 
with you,’’ said the old man. 

Masters nodded curtly. He kept 
his eyes off Kiku, who was the only one 
in the room smiling. 

‘* Will you kindly make honorable 
excuse to Mr. Ito,’’ said Mizutani. 

‘* No,” said Masters, ‘‘ he has a right 
to hear anything you have to say.” 

‘“‘As your excellency desires,” said 
Mizutani. 

He fidgeted a moment, then trembl- 
ingly laid his hand on his daughter's 
sleeve. 

‘*Excellency,’’ he said, ‘‘ my daugh- 
ter begs ten million pardons of you; 
also she rady mek marriage wiz you.” 

For the first time the impassive Ito 
started. 

‘She is betrothed to me,’’ he said 
quickly. 

‘‘A million pardons,’’ said Mizutani, 
‘‘my daughter nolonger betroth to you.” 

‘“This is a pretty business,’’ said 
Masters, ‘‘ I'd like to know just what it 
means.”’ 

‘* My daughter like to make marriage 
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wiz you,’ said Mizutani with diffidence. 

‘‘She wants to marry you for your 
money,’’ said Ito boldly. ‘‘ She loves 
me.’’ 

The short silence that ensued was 
broken by Kiku. 

‘* Excellency, don’t believe him,’’ she 
said. 

‘* But you told your own father so,’’ 
said Masters slowly. And the old man 
hung his head. 

‘*T doan keer mek him tears,’’ said 
Kiku bravely. 

‘* What do you mean ?’ 

‘*Thad honorable lubber,’’ she indi- 
cated Ito, ‘‘mek proposal unto my 
fadder. Thad fadder ’fraid offend you 
and he betroth me. Therefore I kin 
nod disobey, o’ coorse nod. Also I de- 
sire that he nod know I brekin’ my 
heart, so I laugh like big bebby. Say 
I glad, I de-lighted. Ver good hasten 
that honorable marriage of love.’’ 

Masters burst out laughing. 

‘Well, I ought to have known Kiku; 
and as for you—”’ he turned to Ito, who 
bowed as politely as ever—‘‘ you see 
how it is. What are you going to do 
about it?”’ 

‘*Commit suicide!’’ said Ito promptly. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Masters 
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A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 
A TALE OF THE ’45 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


CHAPTER VII. 


WAS shaken quite out of 


my exultation. I stood rag- 
ing at myself with defiant 
scorn, struck dumb at the 
folly that will let a man who 
loves one woman go sweet- 
hearting with another. Her 
eyes stabbed me, the while 
I stood there dogged yet groveling, no 
word coming to my dry lips. What 
was there to be said? The tie that 
bound me to Aileen was indefinable, 
tenuous, not to be phrased; yet none 
the less it existed. I stood convicted, 
for I had tacitly given her to under- 
stand that no woman found place in 
my mind save her, and at the first chance 
she found another in my arms. Likea 
detected schoolboy in presence of the 
rod I awaited my sentence, my heart a 
trip-hammer, my face a picture of cha- 
grin and dread. 

For just a moment she held me in 
the balance with that dreadful smile on 
her face, my day of judgment come to 
earth, then turned and away without a 
word. I flung wildly after her, intent 
on explaining what could not be ex- 
plained. Inthe night I lost her and 
went up and down through the shrub- 
bery calling her to come forth, beating 
the currant and gooseberry bushes in 
search of her. A shadow flitted past 
me toward the house and at the gate I 
intercepted the girl. Better I had let 
her alone. My heart misgave me at 
the sight of her face ; indeed, the whole 
sweep of her lithesome, reedy figure 
was pregnant with Highland scorn and 
pride. 

‘Oh, Aileen, in the arbor—’’ I was 
beginning, when she cut me short. 

‘‘And I am thinking I owe you an 


apology for my intrusion. In troth, 
Mr. Montagu, my interruption of your 
love-makings was not intentional.’’ 

Her voice gave me the feel of being 
drenched with ice-water. 

“If you will let me explain, Ai- 
leen—”’ 

‘‘Indeed, and there iss nothing to 
explain, sir. It will be none of my 
business who you are loving, and— 
Will you open the gate, Mr. Montagu ?”’ 

‘* But I must explain; twas a mad- 
ness of the blood. You do not under- 
stand—’’ 

‘‘And gin I never understand, Mr. 
Montagu, the lift (sky) will not fall. 
Here iss a great to-do about nothing,’’ 
she flung back with a kind of bitter 
jauntiness. 

‘‘Aileen,’’ I cried a little wildly, 
‘*you will not cast me off without a 
hearing. Somehow I must make it 
clear, and you must try—’’ 

‘‘My name it iss Miss Macleod, and 
I would think it clear enough already 
at allevents. I will be thanking you 
to let me pass, sir.’’ 

Her words bit, not less the steel of 
her eyes. My heart was like running 
water. 

“And is this an end to all? Will 
you let so small a thing put a period to 
our good comradeship ?’’ I cried. 

‘* Since you mention it I would never 
deny that I am under obligations to 
you, sir, which my brother will be 
blithe to repay—”’ 

‘* By Heaven, I never mentioned ob- 
ligations ; I never thought of them. Is 
there no friendship in your heart for 
me?’’ 

‘Your regard iss a thing I have 
valued, but ’’—there was a little break 
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in the voice which she rode over rough- 
shod—‘‘I can very well be getting 
along without the friendships of that 
girl’s lover.”’ 

She snatched open the gate and flung 
past me to the house, this superb young 
creature, tall, slim, supple, a very Di- 
ana in her rage, a woman, too, if one 
might judge by the breast billowing 
with rising sobs. More slow I followed, 
quite dashed to earth. All that I had 
gained by months of service in one mo- 
ment had been lost. She would think 
me another of the Volney stamp, and 
her liking for me would turn to hate as 
with him. 

A low voice from the arbor called 
‘“Kenn!’’ But I had had enough of 
gallivanting for one night and I held 
my way sullenly to the house. Swift 
feet pattered down the path after me 
and presently a little hand fell on my 
arm. I turned, sulky as a baited bear. 

‘*T amso sorry, Kenn,’’ said Mistress 
Antoinette demurely. 

My sardonic laughter echoed cheer- 
lessly. ‘‘ That there is no more mis- 
chief to your hand? Oh, never fear! 
You'll find some other poor breeched 
gull shortly.’’ 

The brown, dove-like eyes of the 
little rip reproached me. 

‘¢ ’Pwill all come right, Kenn. She'll 
never think the worse of you for this.’’ 

‘*T’ll be no more to her than a glove 
outworn. I have lost the only woman 
I could ever love, and through my own 
folly, too.’’ 

‘‘Alackaday, Kenn! Y’ave much 
to learn about women yet. She will 
think the more of you for it when her 
anger is past.”’ 

‘Not she. One of your fashionables 
might, but not Aileen.’’ 

‘*Pooh! I think better of her than 
you. She’s not all milk and water. 
There’s red blood in her veins, man. 
Spunk up and brazen it out. Cock your 
chin and whistle it off bravely. Faith, I 
know better men than you who would 
not look so doleful over one of ’Toinette 
Westerleigh’s kisses. If I were a man 
I would never kiss and be sorry for 
all the maids in Christendom.’’ 

‘* You forget I love her.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you play on one string. She's 
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not the only maid i’ the world,’’ pouted 
the London beauty. 

‘*She’s the only one for me,’’ I said 
stubbornly,and then added dejectedly, 
‘*and she’s not for me neither.’’ 

The little rogue began to laugh. ‘‘I 
give you up, Kenn. Y’are as moon- 
struck a lover as ever I saw. Here’s 
for a word of comfort, which you don’t 
deserve at all. For a week she will be 
a thunder cloud, then the sun will 
beam more brightly than ever. But 
don’t you be too submissive. La! 
Women cannot endure a wheedling 
lover.’’ 

After that bit of advice my sage little 
monitor fell sober and explained to me 
her reason for sending me the note. It 
appeared that Sir Robert Volney was 
due to meet the party at the inn that 
very evening, and Miss Westerleigh 
was of opinion that I and my charge 
would do well to take the road at once. 
I was of that mind myself. I lost no 
time in reaching the house and ordering 
a relay of horses for our immediate 
travel. Then I took the stairs three at a 
timeand came knocking at Aileen’s door. 

‘“Who iss there?’’ asked a small 
voice, full of tears and muffled in a 
pillow. 

Her distress went to my heart, none 
the less because I who had been the 
cause of it could not heal it 

‘“*’Tis I—Kenneth Montagu 
the door, please.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then— 

‘‘T am not wishing to see Mr. Mon- 
tagu to-night.’’ 

‘‘ Not for the world would I trouble 
you, Miss Macleod, but there is a mat- 
ter I have to disclose that touches us 
nearly.”’ 

‘‘T think you will not have heard 
aright. Iam desiring to be alone, sir,’’ 
she answered, the frost in her voice. 

It may be guessed that this dismissal 
chafed me. My eagerness was daunted, 
but yet I would not be fubbed off. 

‘* Miss Macleod, you may punish me 
as much as you like some other time,”’ 
I cried, desperately, ‘‘ but, ’fore God! 
if you don’t open the door you will 
regret it till the last day of your life.’’ 

‘* Are you threatening me, sir?’’ she 
asks, in a mighty haughty tone 


Open 
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‘‘ Threatening—no! I do not threat- 
en, but warn. This matter is of life 
and death, not to be played with,’’ and 
to emphasize my words I mentioned 
the name of Volney. 

She came raging to the door and 
whipped it open very sudden. Her 
affronted eyes might have belonged to 
a queen, but the stains on her cheeks 
betrayed her. 

‘* Well, and what iss this important 
matter that cannot be waiting. Perhaps 
Mr. Montagu mistakes this for the room 
of Mistress Westerleigh.’’ 

I told her that Sir Robert was ex- 
pected shortly to arrive at the inn, and 
that we must be on the road at once. 
She thanked me very primly for the in- 
formation, but declared she would not 
trouble me further, that she meant to 
abide at the inn all night no matter who 
came; moreover, that when she did 
leave, Hamish Gorm would be sufficient 
guard. I argued, cajoled, warned, 
threatened, but she was not to be moved. 
The girl took a perverse pleasure in 
thwarting me, and the keener I grew 
the more dour grew she. We might 
have disputed the point an hour had I 
not come to my senses and appeared to 
give way. 

Suspecting that the girl’s fears of Sir 
Robert would re-assert themselves when 
she was left to herself, I sought her 
maid and easily induced the girl to pro- 
pose to her mistress a departure without 
my knowledge. The suggestion worked 
like a charm, and fifteen minutes later 
I had the pleasure of seeing the chaise 
roll out of the lighted yard into the 
night. Need it be said that Kenneth 
Montagu was ahorse and after the coach 
within a few minutes. 

All night I jogged behind them, and 
in the morning rode up to the inn where 
they stopped for breakfast. From Mis- 
tress Aileen I got the slightest bow in 
the world as I passed to my solitary 
breakfast at a neighboring table. With- 
in the hour they were away again, and 
I after to cover the rear. Late in the 
day the near wheeler fell very lame. 
The rest of the animals were dead beat, 
and I rode to the nearest hamlet to get 
another horse. The night was falling 
foul, very mirk, with a rising wind, and 
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methought the lady's eyes lightened 
when she saw me return with help to 
get them out of their difficulty. She 
thanked me stiffly with a very straight 
lip. 

‘‘At all events there will be no end 
to the obligations I am under, Mr. Mon- 
tagu. They will be piling high as Ben 
Nevis,’’ she said, but ‘twould have 
taken a penetrating man to have dis- 
coveted any friendliness in the voice. 

Henceforth though I made myself one 
of the party, I was admitted on suffer- 
ance with a very bad grace. More than 
once I tried to break through the chill 
conventionalities that made the staple of 
our conversation, but the girl was ice 
to me. In the end I grew stiff as she. 
I would ride beside the coach all day 
with scarce a word, wearying for a re- 
conciliation and yet nourishing angry 
pride. When speech appeared to be 
demanded between us ‘twas of the most 
formal. Faith, I think we were liker a 
pair of spoilt children than sensible 
grown folks. 

While we were still in the northern 
counties rumors began to reach us that 
General Cope’s army had been cut to 
pieces by the Highlanders. The stories 
ran that not a single man had escaped; 
that the clans, twenty thousand strong, 
were headed for England; that they 
were burning and destroying as they 
advanced. Incredible reports of all 
kinds sprang out of the air, and the 
utmost alarm prevailed. The rumor of 
Cope’s defeat was soon verified. We 
met more than one redcoat speeding 
south on a foam-flecked, weary steed, 
and it did not need the second sight to 
divine that the dispatches they carried 
spoke loudly of disaster fallen and of 
reinforcements needed. 

After we had crossed the border par- 
ties of foraging Highlanders began to 
appear occasionally, but a word in the 
Geelic from Hamish Gorm always served 
as a password for us. To make short, 


early in October we reached the Scottish 
capital, the formal relations which had 
been established between Miss Macleod 
and me continuing to the end of the 
journey. 

There lived in Edinburgh an unmar- 
ried aunt of Aileen,a Miss Flora Mac- 











Bean by name, and at her house I left 
the girl while I went to notify her 
brother of our arrival. I found him 
lodged in High Street near the old 
Flesh-market Close. Malcolm Macleod 
was a fine, manly fellow of about three 
and thirty, lusty and well-proportioned, 
very tanned and ruddy. He had a 
quick and lively eye and a firm, good- 
humored mouth. In brief, he was the 
very picture of a frank, open-hearted 
Highland gentleman, and in the gay 
Macleod tartan looked as gallant a 
figure of a soldier as one would wish to 
see. He greeted me with charming 
friendliness and expressed himself as 
deeply gratified for my care of his sister, 
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offering again and again to put himself 
at my service in any way I might de- 
sire. 

We walked down the street together, 
and more than once a shot plumped at 
our feet, for the city was under fire 
from the Hanoverian garrison at the 
castle. Every where the clansmen were 
in evidence. Barefooted and barelegged 
Celts strutted about the city with their 
bonnets scrugged low on their heads, 
the hair hanging wild over their eyes 
and matted beards covering their 
faces. For the most part they were 
very ragged, and tanned exceedingly 
wherever the flesh took a peep through 
their outworn plaids. They ran about 
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the streets in groups, looking in shop 
windows like children and talking their 
outlandish gibberish; then presently 
their Highland pride would assert itself 
at the smile of some chance passer by 
and would send them swinging proudly 
off as though they had better at home. 
Out of a tobacco shop came Captain 
Donald Roy singing blithely :— 


‘* Will ye play me fair, 
Highland laddie, Highland laddie ?”’ 


He was of course in the full Macdonald 
tartan regimentals — checkered kilt, 
sporran, plaid, a brace of pistols, a 
dirk in his stocking, and claymore. At 
sight of me his face lighted and he came 
running forward with both hands out- 
stretched. 

‘« And is it you at last, Kenn? Man, 
but I’ve been wearying for a sight of 
your honest face. I was whiles think- 
ing you must have given us the go-by. 
Fegs, but it’s a braw day and a sight 
guid for sair een to see you, lad. You 
will have heard how we gave Johnnie 
Cope his kail through his reek.’’ He 
broke off to hum :— 


““*Now Johnnie, troth, ye werena blate to 
come wi’ the news of your ain defeat, 
And leave your men in sic a strait, so early 
in the morning.’ 


And did you bring my kinswoman back 
safe with you? I’se wad ye found the 
journey no’ ower lang,’’ and he cocked 
a merry eye at me. 

I flushed, and introduced him to 
Major Macleod, who took occasion to 
thank him for his services to his sister. 
They fell into a liking for each other at 
once. When the Major was called 
aside by one of his gillies a moment 
later Macdonald expressed his trust of 
the other in the old Scotch saying :— 

‘* Yon's a man to ride the water wi’, 
Kenneth.”’ 

Aileen was so prettily glad to see her 
brother and so friendly with Donald 
Roy, so full of gay chatter and eager 
reminiscence, that I felt myself quite 
dashed by the note of reserve which 
crept into her voice and her manner 
whenever she found it incumbent to 
speak to me. Her laugh would be 
ringing clear as the echo of steel in 
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frost, and when Donald lugged me into 
the talk she would fall mim as a school- 
girl under the eye of her governess. 
Faith, you would have thought me her 
dearest enemy, instead of the man that 
had risked life for her more than 
once. Here is a pretty gratitude, I 
would say to myself in a rage, hugging 
my anger with the baby thought that 
she would some day scourge herself for 
this after I were killed in battle. Here 
is a fine return for loyal service ren- 
dered, and the front of my- offending 
is nothing more than the saluting an 
old playmate. 

‘*Man, Kenneth, but you hae played 
the cuddie brawly,’’ was Donald’s com- 
forting remark to me after we had left. 
‘* You maun hae made an awfu’ bauchle 
of it. When last I saw the lady she 
hoisted a fine color when I daffed about 
you, and now she glowers at you in 
a no’ just friendly way.’’ 

I admitted sadly that ‘twas so and 
told him the reason, for Donald Roy 
had a wide observation of life and a 
varied experience with the sex that 
made him a valuable counselor. The 
situation amused him hugely, but what 
he could find of humor in it was more 
than I could see. 

‘* Deil hae’t, but yon quean Antoi- 
nette will be a gayan ettercap (madcap). 
Tony Creagh has been telling me about 
her; he’s just a wee thingie touched 
there himsel’.’’ 

‘* Pardon me,’’ I interrupted, a little 
stiffly, ‘‘ but I think I did not give the 
name of the lady.’’ 

The Highlander looked at me dryly 
with a pawky smile. 

‘* Hoots, man! I ken that fine, but 
I’m no’ a fule. At least whiles I hae 
glimmerings o’ sense. You named over 
the party and I picked the lady that 
suited the speceefications.’’ Then he 
began to chuckle: ‘‘I wad hae liked 
dooms well to hae seen you stravaiging 
(wandering) through the grosset (goose- 
berry) bushes after the lass.’’ 

I told him huffily that if that was all 
he could say I had better kept the story 
to myself. I had come for some good 


advice, and not to be laughed at. Don- 
ald flashed his winsome smile 
linked an arm in mine. 


and 














‘* Well, then, and here’s advice for 
you, man. Jouk (duck) and let the 
jaw (wave) go by. Gin it were me 
the colder she were the better I wad 
like it. Dinna you see that the lass 
rages because she likes you fine; the 
mair she likes you the better she’ll hate 
you just now, and since she’s a Hieland 
maid, brought up under the blue lift, she 
hasna learnt to hate and smile in the 
same breath.”’ 

‘«T make neither head nor tail of your 
riddles,’’ I told him impatiently. ‘‘ By 
your way of it, so far as I can make 
out, she both likes and hates me. Now 
how can that be ?”’ 

Captain Macdonald’s droll eye ap- 
peared to pity me. ‘‘ Kenneth, bairn, 
but you’re an awfu’ ignoramus. You 
ken naething ava about the lassies. I’m 
wondering what they learn’t you at 
Oxford. Gin it’s the same to you we'll 
talk of something mair within your 
comprehension.’’ And thereupon he 
diverted the conversation to the im- 
pending invasion of England by the 
Highland army. 

Presently I asked him what he 
thought of the Prince now that he had 
been given a chance to study the Young 
Chevalier at closer range, and I shall 
never forget the eager Highlander’s en- 
thusiastic answer. 

‘‘ From the head to the heel of him 
he is ason of kings, kindhearted, gal- 
lant, modest. He takes all hearts by 
storm. Our ‘ Highland laddie’ is the 
bravest man I ever saw, not to be rash, 
and the most cautious, not to be a cow- 
ard. But you will be judging for your- 
self when you are presented at the ball 
on Tuesday.”’ : 

I told him that as yet I had no invi- 
tation to the ball. 

‘‘That’s easy seen to. The Cheva- 
lier Murray makes out the list. I'll 
drop a flea in his lug (ear).’’ 

Next day was Sunday, and I arrayed 
myself with great care to attend the 
church at which one Macvicar preached; 
to be frank I didn’t care a flip of 
my fingers what the doctrine was he 
preached, but I had adroitly wormed 
out of Miss MacBean that he was the 
pastor under whom she sat. Creagh 
called on me before I had set out, and I 
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dragged him with me, he protesting 
much at my unwonted devotion. 

I daresay he understood it better when 
he saw my eyes glued to the pew where 
Miss Aileen sat with her aunt in devout 
attention. What the sermon was to 
have been about we never knew on ac- 
count of an interruption which pre- 
vented us from hearing it. During the 
long prayer I was comfortably watch- 
ing the back of Aileen’s head and the 
quarter profile of her face when Creagh 
nudged me. I turned to find him look- 
ing at me out of a very comical face, 
and this was the reason for it. The 
hardy Macvicar was praying for the 
Hanoverians and their cause. 

‘‘Bless the King,’’ he was saying 
boldly, ‘‘Thou knows what king I 
mean—may the crown sit easy on his 
head for lang. And for the young man 
that is come among us to seek an earth- 
ly crown, we beseech Thee in mercy 
to take him to Thyself and give hima 
crown of glory.’’ 

One could have heard a pin fall in the 
hush, and then the tense rustle that 
swept over the church and drowned the 
steady, low voice that never faltered 
in the prayer. 

‘* Egad, there’s a hit for the Prince 
straight from the shoulder,’’ chuckled 
the Irishman by my side. ‘‘ Faith, the 
Jacks are leaving the church to the 
Whigs. There go the Major, Miss 
Macleod, and her aunt.’’ 

He was right. The prayer was ended 
and the Macleod party were sailing 
down the aisle. Others followed suit, 
and presently we joined the stream fhat 
poured out of the building to show 
their disapproval. ’Tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody gool. Miss MacBean 
invited Creagh and me to join them in 
dinner, and methought that my goddess 
of disdain was the least thing warmer 
to me than she had been in weeks. For 
the rest of the day T trod on air. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 

A beautifully engrossed invitation to 
the Prince’s ball having duly arrived 
from his secretary, the Chevalier Mur- 
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ray, I ask you to believe that my toilet 
Tuesday evening was even more a work 
of art than that of Sunday. In huge 
disorder, scarfs, lace cravats, muffs and 
other necessary equipment were littered 
about the room. I much missed the 
neat touch of my valet Simpkins, and 
the gillie Hamish Gorm, whom Major 
Macleod had put at my service, did not 
supply his place by a deal, since he 
knew no more of patching the face or 
powdering a periwig than he had ar- 
rived at by the light of nature. But de- 
spite this handicap I made shift to do 
myself justice before I set off for the 
lodging of Lord Balmerino, by whom 
I was to be presented. 

A mixed assembly we found gathered 
in the picture gallery of Holyrood 
House. Here were French and Irish 
adventurers, Highland chiefs and Low- 
land gentlemen, all emulating each 
other in loyalty to the ladies who had 
gathered from all over Scotland to dance 
beneath the banner of the white rose. The 
Hall was a great blaze of moving color, 
but above the tartans and the plaids, the 
mixed reds, greens, blues, and yellows, 
everywhere fluttered rampant the white 
streamers and cockades of the Stuarts. 

Balmerino was talking with Malcolm 
Macleod and James Hepburn of Keith, 
a model of manly simplicity and honor 
who had been ‘‘ out’’ in the ’15; and 
as usual their talk fell on our enterprise 
and its gallant young leader. Keith 
narrated a story of how the young Chev- 
alier, after a long day’s march on foot, 
had led the army three miles out of its 
way in order to avoid disturbing the 
wife of a cottar who had fallen asleep 
at the critical stage of a‘severe illness. 
Balmerino capped it with another anec- 
dote of his dismounting from his horse 
after the battle of Gladsmuir to give 
water and attendance to a wounded 

inglish soldier of Cope’s army. 

Macleod smiled, eyes sparkling. 
‘*He iss every inch the true prince. He 
can tramp the hills with a Highlander 
all day and never weary; he can sleep 
on pease-straw as well as on a bed of 
down; can sup on brose in five minutes, 
and win a battle in four. Oh, yes, he 
will be the King for Malcolm Macleod.’’ 

While he was still speaking there fell 


over the assembly a sudden stillness. 
The word was passed from lips to lips, 
‘The Prince comes!’’ Every eye 
swept to the doorway. Men bowed 
deep and women curtsied low. A 
young man was entering slowly on the 
arm of Lord George Murray. 

‘The Prince!’’ whispered Balmer- 
ino to me. 

The pipes crashed out a measure of 
‘‘Wha’ll be King but Charlie?’’ then 
fell into quiet sudden as they had be- 
gun. ‘‘Dhia theasirg an Righ!’’ 
(God save the King) cried a splendid 
young Highland chief in a voice that 
echoed through the hall. 

Clanranald’s cry was lifted to the 
rafters by a hundred throats. A hun- 
dred claymores leaped to air, and while 
the skirling bagpipes pealed forth 
‘The King shall enjoy his own again,’’ 
Charles Edward Stuart beneath an arch 
of shining steel trod slowly down the 
hall to a dais where his fathers had sat 
before him. With flushed cheek and 
sparkling eye he ascended the dais. 


‘Ladies, gentlemen, my loyal Highland- 
ers, friends all, the tongue of Charles Stuart 
has no words to tell the warm message of his 
heart. Unfriended and alone he came among 
you, resolved with the help of good swords 
to win back that throne on which a usurper 
sits, or failing in that to perish in the attempt. 
How nobly you our people have rallied to our 
side in this undertaking to restore the ancient 
liberties of the kingdom needs not be told. 
To the arbitrament of battle and to the will of 
God we confidently appeal, and on our part 
we pledge our sacred honor neither to falter 
nor to withdraw till this our purpose is 
accomplished. To this great task we stand 
plighted, so help us God and the right.’’ 


To conceive the effect of these few 
simple sentences is scarce possible. 
Again the pipes voiced our dumb emo- 
tion in that stirring song which: is a 
pledge of devotion:— 


‘* We’ll owre the water and owre the sea, 
We'll owre the water to Charlie, 

Come weal, come woe, we’ll gather and go, 
And live and die wi’ Charlie.” 


The mighty cheer broke forth anew 
and seemed to rock the palace, but 
deeper than all cheering was the feeling 
that found expression in long-drawn 
breath and broken sob and glimmering 
tear. The gallant lad had trusted us, 
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‘* Dhia Theasirg an Righ!" 


had put his life in our keeping; we 
highly resolved to prove worthy of that 
trust. } 
At a signal from the Prince the mu- 
sicians struck up again the dance, and 
bright eyes bedimmed with tears began 
to smile once more. With a whispered 
word Balmerino left me and made his 
way to the side of the Prince, about 
whom were grouped the Duke of Perth, 
Lord Lewis Gordon, Lord Elcho, the 
ill-fated Kilmarnock, as well as Lochiel, 
Keppoch, Macleod ,Clanranald,and other 
Highland gentlemen who had taken 
their fortune in their hands at the call 
of this young adventurer with the en- 
chanting smile. To see him was to 
understand the madness of devotion 
that had carried away these wise, gray- 
haired gentlemen, but to those who 
never saw him I despair of conveying 
in cold type the subtle quality of charm 
that radiated from him. In the very 
bloom of youth, tall, slender, and hand- 
some, he had a grace of manner not to 
be resisted. To condescend to the par- 
ticulars of his person: a face of perfect 





















oval, very regular in feature ; large light 
blue eyes shaded by beautifully arched 
brows; nose good and of the Roman 
type; complexion fair, mouth some- 
thing smalland effeminate, forehead high 
and full. On this occasion he wore his 
usual light-colored peruke with the nat- 
ural hair combed over the front, a tartan 
short coat on the breast of which shone 
the star of the order of St. Andrews, 
red velvet small-clothes, and a silfver- 
hilted rapier. The plaid he ordinarily 
carried had been doffed for a blue sash 
wrought with gold. 

All this I had time to note before 
Lord Balmerino rejoined me and led 
me forward to the presentation. The 
Prince separated himself from the group 
about him and came lightly down the 
steps to meet me. I fell on my knee 
and kissed his hand, but the Prince, 
drawing me to my feet, embraced me. 

‘“My gallant Montagu he cried 
warmly. ‘‘ Like father, like son. God 
knows I welcome you, both on your 
own account and because you are one 
of the first English gentlemen to offer 
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his sword to the cause of his king.’’ 

I murmured that my sword would be 
at his service till death. To put me at 
my ease he began to question me about 
the state of public feeling in England 
concerning the enterprise. He intro- 
duced me to the noblemen and chiefs 
about him, and I was wise enough to 
know that if they made much of me it 
was rather for the class I was supposed 
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to represent than for my, own merits. 
Captain Macdonald came to me and 
offered a frank hand in congratulation. 

‘**Fore God, Montagu, you have 
leaped gey sudden into favor. Deil 
hae’t, Red Donald brought with him a 
hundred claymores and he wasna half 
so kenspeckle (conspicuous). I'll wad 
your fortune’s made, for you hae leaped 
in heels ower hurdies,’’ he said warmly. 


(To be continued.) 


4| playgoers, the dramatic stu- 
yz4| dents who feel that stage art 
began with Ibsen and Suder- 
! mann and are inclined to re- 
gard with superior sympathy people 
who were forced to nurture their artistic 
beings without Pinero, speak of Otis 
Skinner rather as a new discovery. As 
a matter of fact he had gained distinction 
when their ‘‘ Vampire ’’ and ‘‘Ballad of 
Reading Gaol’’ minds were in the early 
evolution of ‘‘ Little Boy Blue’’ and 
‘“The Cow Jumped Over the Moon.” 
He had made a name for himself in 
New York and almost obliterated it by 
long absence when he appeared in ‘‘Ina 
Balcony,’’ and by that performance, 
noble in conception and execution, and 
by his subsequent revival of ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini,’ established ‘himself as a 
pillar of the American stage of to-day. 
In the last two years he has become a 
recognized factor in the band of serious 
actor-managers who are led by Edward 
H. Sothern and Richard Mansfield, men 
who encourage the best in dramatic art 
in the midst of much successful sen- 
sationalism and vapidity. The native 
and acquired excellence of Mr. Skinner's 
acting justifies the position of leader- 
ship of a company that his management 
gives him, and by the intellectuality of 
his endeavors he commands the atten- 
tion that his art satisfies. Where his 
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inferiority to Mr. Sothern and Mr. 
Mansfield exists (in individual acting 
he is nearly if not quite their equal) is 
in his productions. To some extent 
their shortcomings may be charged to 
the only recent pecuniary aid that his 
more famous contemporaries have long 
enjoyed, such help as a producer must 
have to realize his desires for pictorial 
elaboration. However, technically per- 
fect as his own acting is, as well as 
temperamentally inspired, his knowledge 
of stage effect and. its causes seems to 
consist too much of intuitiveness to en- 
able him to impart it to others. For 
example, Mr. Mansfield is no better, if 
indeed quite as good an actor as Mr. 
Skinner, but he is able to transmit his 
own artistic emotion to his associates, 
giving a sense of artistic sympathy and 
completeness to his productions that 
one never feels in Mr. Skinner’s. 

Mr. Skinner’s metropolitan resurrec- 
tion occurred on the afternoon of October 
26, 1900. The preceding summer, hav- 
ing arranged to re-appear in New York 
in a melodramatic play after a long ab- 
sence, he desired to do something artist- 
ically considerable. In George C. Tyler, 
the theatrical manager who has done 
much in the last few years to better the 
American stage, he found a harmonious 
collaborator. Mrs. LeMoyne and Miss 


Eleanor Robson completed the energetic 
quartet, and on the date mentioned 

















they produced, at Wallack’s Theater, 
Robert Browning's ‘‘ In a Balcony ”’ for 
the first time in America. This frag- 
ment of a long tragedy, planned but 
never completed, was of course familiar 
to literary students and has been public- 
ly read by Mrs. LeMoyne. Perhaps in 
no other part that Mr. Skinner has ever 
played have his merits been so accentuat- 
ed and his faults so completely obliterat- 
ed. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that he is, possibly barring Mrs. Le- 
Moyne, the best elocutionist on the 
American stage. His voice is like 
beautiful music, now thunderous, now 
as softly majestic as the tender peals of 
a great organ. The music is ever there, 
a virtue in the poetic drama that be- 
comes a fault in modern plays. Yet 
with all the beauty of his voice Mr. 
Skinner never emphasizes the rhythm 
at the cost of the meaning. The sense 
is never sacrificed to the music. When 
one considers this mental and vocal ac- 
coutrement, and realizes that it is allied 
toa mind of noble purpose and ambi- 
tion, Mr. Skinner’s value as a force for 
the betterment of the drama may be 
estimated. 

It was the production of ‘‘In a Bal- 
cony "’ that brought. Mr. Skinner again 
into prominence. During the previous 
month he had been appearing at Wal- 
lack’s in ‘‘ Prince Otto,’’ his own drama- 
tizafion of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
novel. Although not so utterly worth- 
less and inane as most of the drama- 
tized novels that have disfigured Ameri- 
can stage annals by being popularly 
successful, it was certainly a hindrance 
to so serious an art as Mr. Skinner's. 
However, it served for his tour, making 
money with which to do better things. 
In the spring of 1901 he again joined 
Mrs. LeMoyne and Miss Robson in‘‘ In 
a Balcony,’’ making a brief tour. Last 
fall he revived the late George H. 
Boker’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,’’ a dig- 
nified tragedy, produced orginally by 
E. L. Davenport half a century ago. 
Here again his superb individual art 
was worthily exhibited. It was in that 
play that he won almost his first met- 
ropolitan recognition, although in a 
different r6le from anything he has as- 
sumed latterly. In the early 80’s, asa 
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member of Lawrence Barrett's company, 
he had acted third parts in Shakespeare, 
Louis James being Mr. Barrett’s chief 
male support and Marie Wainwright 
the leading actress. On August 27, 
1883, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini’’ was pro- 
duced at the Star Theater in New York, 
having been re-written by Mr. Parrett 
and Mr. Boker from the original ver- 
sion, which had been a failure. Mr. 
Barrett was the Lanczot/o, the part that 
Mr. Skinner assumed last season, hav- 
ing played the bitter court jester before, 
when Mr. James and Miss Wainwright 
were the aolo and Francesca. 

When Otis Skinner left Barrett he 
became a member of Augustin Daly’s 
company, remaining with the famous 
manager four years. He made his début 
at Daly’s Theater on October 7, 1884, 
in ‘‘A Wooden Spoon,”’ a farcical 
adaptation from the German by Mr. 
Daly. James Lewis, Ada Rehan, Mrs. 
Gilbert, the lady who is now Mrs. 
George Gould, and John Drew were in’ 
the cast. After that followed numerous 
similar farces cleverly Americanized 
from the French or German by the 
author-manager, and farces by Arthur 
Wing Pinero, before he indicated the 
ability and seriousness that in ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’’ and ‘“‘Iris”’ 
have given him the leadership of the 
modern stage. In that first season ‘‘ A 
Night Off’’ was the most conspicuous 
success, with a cast including Skinner, 
Rehan, Drew, Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, 
Mrs. Gould and May Irwin. ‘‘ Nancy 
and Company ’’ produced on Febryary 
24, 1886, was the lucky hit of the next 
season, although ‘‘ The Magistrate,’’ by 
Pinero (October 7, 1885), was a very 
funny play. Many farces were done in 
1886, 1887 and 1888, but it was during 
those years that the policy of Daly’s 
Theater changed, a transition most fa- 
vorable for art and for Mr. Skinner, 
but unfortunate for Mr. Daly’s finances. 
The actors of the company which 
he then managed had gained their fame 
as farceurs of a particularly modern 
sort. On January 14, 1886, they be- 
came comic actors of the past, begin- 
ning a brilliant series of Shakespearean 
revivals with ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’’ Miss Rehan, Virginia Dre- 
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her and Mrs. Gilbert enacted the 
merry wives, Charles Fisher the fat 


and bibulous knight and Mrs. Gould 
sweet Anne Page. Mr. Skinner had 
little opportunity as Page; no more 
than enough to show conclusively his 
place was in the poetic rather than the 
colloquial drama. He fared but little 
better in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew”’ 
(January 18, 1888). Mr. Daly then 
staged the prologue for the first time in 
this country, bringing William Collier 
from the position of call-boy to actor, 
as the page who is disguised as Chris- 
topher Sly’s lady fair. Mr. Skinner 
was the Lucentio. In the last revival 
of Shakespeare during his association 
with Mr. Daly, Mr. Skinner had his 
first fair chance, giving an ideally poetic 
performance of Lysander in the most 
beautiful production of ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ that the American 
stage has ever known, revealed on the 
last day of January in 1888. In the cast 
were Mr. Skinner, Miss Rehan, James 
Lewis, John Drew, Joseph Holland, 
Charles Fisher, Virginia Dreher, Bijou 
Fernandez (then a child) and Effie 
Shannon. It was in that comedy that 
Mr. Skinner terminated his engagement 
at Daly’s. The plays not already 
mentioned in which he appeared there 
were the Pinero comedies of ‘‘ Dandy 
Dick’’ and ‘‘ Lords and Commons,’’ 
the German farces of ‘‘ Love on 
Crutches,’’ ‘‘ After Business Hours,”’ 
‘The Railroad of Love,’ a new version 
of the Farquhar play of ‘‘ The Recruit- 
ing Officer ’’ and ‘‘ Love in Harness,”’ 
a translation from the French. 

It was after he left My. Daly that 
Mr. Skinner got his real opportunity in 
Shakespeare. In association with He- 
lena Modjeska he did admirable work 
in upholding the poetic drama. Like 
Julia Marlowe in her earlier days they 
were disappointed by small monetary 
encouragement in New York, and Mr. 
Skinner has not since attempted Shakes- 
peare here, although other cities have 
seen in his HYam/et a performance of the 
. greatest role in drama second only to 
Mr. Sothern’s, and a Shylock that is 
excelled here only when Sir Henry 
Irving visits us. It was they who pro- 
duced a translation of ‘‘ Heimath’’ 
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(called in all languages but the original 
German, ‘‘ Magda’’) crudely made by 
the actress’s husband, Count Bozenta. 
Although the countess’s J/agdalene 
Schwarts has been equalled or excelled 
here since by such brilliant actresses as 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Eleanora Duse, 
Hedwig Lange, Mrs. Fiske and Sarah 
Bernhardt, no such wonderful imper- 
sonation of the paralytic Philistine has 
appeared since Mr. Skinner's Co/one/ 
Schwartz. ‘These artistic ideals were 
temporarily set aside when Mr. Skinner 
advanced himself to stardom. He com- 
missioned Clyde Fitch, then known only 
as the author of ‘‘ Beau Brummel’’ and 
numerous failures, to fit him with a 
romantic melodrama, the result, ‘‘ His 
Grace of Grammont,’’ being in no way 
remarkable. Mr. Skinner's brother 
also wrote a swashbuckler sword play 
for him, taking the French poet, Fran- 
cois Villon, as the central character. 
Plays of this sort and poorly-supported 
Shakespearean revivals employed Mr. 
Skinner until 1898. In 1898 he 
joined Joseph Jefferson, when the vet- 
eran comedian broke an ancient rule 
of his by endeavoring to surround him- 
self with a good company. Nothing 
much was gained in the performance of 
‘The Rivals,’’ because Mr. Skinner 
and Wilton Lackaye, excellent actors 
that they were, were so unsuited to 
Captain Absolute and Sir Lucius that 
they were of little more value than the 
usual Jefferson players. After a season 
in ‘‘ The Rivals,’’ Mr. Skinner resumed 
his starring tour, trying plays until 
‘Prince Otto’’ achieved enough suc- 
cess to warrant its production in New 
York. During those two years his wife, 
professionally known as Maud Durban, 
was his leading actress. 

Although September 3, 1goo, will not 
be a lastingly memorable date because 
of the production of ‘‘ Prince Otto,’’ it 
will long be regarded with pleasure by 
people who welcomed with delight the 
presence of a strong and intellectual 
artistic force in the American metropolis. 
On that date was laid the corner-stone of 
a great future, for though there is much 
in Mr. Skinner’s professional past, we 
cannot help but hope that it is only a 
stepping-stone to nobler eminence. 
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HAT, stranger? You never heerd tell o’ Jake, 
Jake Dale, o’ the “‘Lucky George’’? 
You must a’ been raised in the East, my son, 
If you never clapped ears to the yarn that’s 
spun 
Of Jakey Dale an’ the race he won 
In the year o’ the big ice gorge. 














Come March in the spring o’ ’81, 

An’ the river broke at Pierre, 

An’ come rantin’ down on the clean rampage. 
She marked 36 on the Yankton gauge; 
Which I reckon you know is some of a stage, 
An’ she covered the bottoms here. 













The ‘‘George”’ was hitched on the city bar 
Close up by the railroad track. 

When the row began we fixed her strong, 
Rigged seven hawsers where two belong. 
She’d a’ taken an acre o’ soil along 

If she’d dragged in the grindin’ pack. 













But along one night the drift ice stopped; 

The flood run clear as June. 

For the stuff had jammed in Hagin’s Bend 

An’ choked the channel from end to end, 

An’ it fought an’ screamed like a wild cat, penned, 
In the light of the cold March moon. 













Yeh see that pint acrost the bar 

With the riffle 0’ shoal below? 

Well, that’s where the widow o’ ole Buck Slack 
Once’t had a claim an’ a drift-wood shack 

Where she lived an’ slaved with her young-un pack, 
All which was some time ago. 











Well, we on the ‘‘George”’ had tumbled out— 

The roar o’ the jam was wild— 

When we heard a cry through the shriekin’ night; 
An’ there on the pint, in the pale moonlight, 

A wavin’ an’ yellin’ with all her might, 

Stood Buck Slack’s youngest child. 
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N’ we knowed, withont darin’ to say the word, 
* They was tripped for the Great Unknown. 
i___———g «=«-For the gorge had slapped the current round 
An’ cut ’em off from the higher ground 
An’ the hand that could save ’em from bein’ drowned 
Was the hand of God alone. 


When all at once we heerd a yell, 

riy An’ down ’cross the willow bark, 

oS <> “le capa A’ layin’ a course that was skeercely snug, 
; 4 y Came Jakey Dale, with his whisky jug, 

As drunk as the mate of a log-raft tug 

An’ a-swearin’ somethin’ rank. 


A> > You rust-chawed fragments o’ junk,” sez he, 
% ‘* Now what do you think yon’ve fourd? 
2. A-standin’ round on tkis old blige tark 
Like a bunch o’ frogs on a floatin’ qlark; 
_> Be yeh lookin’ fer gold in yon’ cut-bank?”’ 
\ An’ then he heerd that sound, 






As quick as the jump of a piston-rod 
He was over the wheel-box guard; 

An’ before we could figger on stoppin’ him, 
He had slashed the falls from the long boat’s 
rim . 

An’ was out past the slush_o’ the channel’s 

br'm, 
A-pullin’ quick an’ hard. 


He sidied his tub through that rippin’ flume 
While we stood on the ‘“‘George’’ an’ swore. 

The boy was loony with raw corn gin, 

But he reckoned his course to the width of a pin, 
Ran straight to the eddy and clawed her in 

An’ staggered himself ashore, 


Now, stranger, I want to ask you flat, 

If a man with his head-piece right 

Would a’ piled eight folks in that skiff’s inside 
For a half-mile pull through that mill-race tide 
And think to land safe at the end o’ the ride? 
Well, Jake Dale did that night. 


When he shoved her off from the gumbo pint 
She reeled like a sawyer snag. 
Then the current canght her along the beam 


— + 

Fe antl An’ she whirled around and shot down stream, 

.- — With the foam from her bow like a cloud o’ steam, 
——, , As fast as a red-tail stag. 
— >» Good Lord, the fright in them children’s cries! 


<. It curdled a feller’s blood. 
= Them river men ain’t a prayerful race, 
Sy But that night more’n one sort o’ hid his face 
An’ sent up a plea to the Throne o’ Grace 
To guide them through the flood. 
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N’ then that gorge set up a roar 
That shook the solid ground; 
The sort that splits your ears in two 
When a side-wheel packet drops a flue, 
And blows six bilers amongst her crew 
An’ cooks them that ain’t drowned. 



































She was breakin’ loose like an avalanche 
Slipped free on a mountain side. 

Jake Dale turned ’round an’ give one look 
An’ read the truth like a printed book; 

Then bent to his oars till the keel-post shook 
An’ pulled for the ‘‘George’s”’ side. 


He jammed her bow through the buckin’ tide 
Till the painter floated free. 

With blinded eyes and drippin’ skin 

He fought for the race he had set to win 
Like a soldier fights, till the ice rolled in 

An’ ground against her lee. 


But he’d got her up to ropin’ range 

An’ we hauled her to the rail. 

When he’d landed the last one, safe and sound, 
Jake followed, an’ says, as he looked around: 
“You fellers fetch out that jug you found, 

I’m as dry as the Mormon Trail.”’ 


Well, stranger, that there is the yarn o’ Jake, 

Jake Dale o’ the ‘‘ Lucky George.”’ 

He wasn’t no saint with a gilt-edged crown; 

His language would shatter a church steeple down; 
He’d a thirst in his throat that nothing could drown, 
An’ a fist like a blacksmith’s forge. 


But all the same, he’d a Christian soul 
If he hadn’t the Christian creed. 
An’ a better heart, by a blame long shot, 


$ Than some pious folks that brag a lot 
i ites. | On savin’ their souls, but haven’t got 

| “a 2 No time for their brother’s need. 

Y _— 4 - 

\ agit at An’ I reckon the Lord has found a place 


In the kingdom o’ the Lamb 

Fer the man that cast his own fears by 
An’ showed that he wasn’t afeard to die 
Fer the sake of a frightened baby’s cry, 
That night o’ the big ice jam. 
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BY ROBERT a. 





Ke@WAVID COIL, 
D head of the 


firm of Coil, 


Son & Bramwell, 
electricians in the 


city of London, sat 
at his desk in his 
private room med- 
itating, with a ann 
sheaf of papers be- MBA 
fore him. Finally : 
he touched the elec- 
tric button, and y 
when the boy came i 
in he told him to \ 
request the pres- 
ence of Mr. Bram- 
well 

David Coil was 
a typical, stolid old 
British merchant, 
and although he 
dealt in electricity he was as slow-going 
and conservative as if his traffic per- 
tained to the Courts of Chancery. The 
man who answered his summons was 
of an entirely different type. His clean- 
cut, beardless face and piercing eye, and 
indeed the intonation of his voice might 
have caused a casual observet to set 
him down as an American, but he be- 
longed in fact to an ancient English 
family, which in these later commercial 
days had fallen upon evil times, through 
agricultural depression and the wrong 
horse winning too frequently. With 
some difficulty Sir Geoffrey Bramwell 
had sent his son through college. Then 
it occurred to the old gentleman that if 
farms in Kent could not pay unless 
they were divided into building lots, 
and the estate of Dentworth Hall was 
too far from London for that, it would 
be a brilliant idea to send his son to a 
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country where agri- 

culture was more 

prosperous, so he 

paid a hundred 

pounds premium to 

some plausible ras- 

cal in London, and 

\ the boy, with others 
AN in like circum- 
stances, went off to 
the United States, 
ostensibly to ob- 
tain a practical 
knowledge of farm- 
ing, but in reality 
to work for noth- 
ing as a hired man 
for a hard-headed 
westerner, who 
knew how to make 
the most of what 
Providence sent. 
So young Bramwell left the western 
farm and went still further West, where 
he got reasonably good wages on a cat- 
tle ranch, and developed into a cowboy. 
This free and easy horseback life on the 
plains suited him better than anything 
he had undertaken, but alas, the march 
of empire taking its way westward put 
the ranch out of commission and young 
Bramwell found himself compelled to 
seek fresh fields of activity. So he drifted 
to Minneapolis and spent his accu- 
mulation of cash looking for some em- 
ployment that had a future before it. 
This he did not find, and at last neces- 
sity compelled him to become a motor- 
man on a newly established electrical 
street-car line. He motored well, and 
was at some pains to arrive at a know1- 
edge of the demon he rode, just as he 
studied his horse on the plains. He 


took to electricity as if he had been 
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Edison’s second cousin, and was soon 
promoted from the front of the electric 
car to a position in the chief engineer's 


office. ‘There is no saying what alti- 
tude he might have attained had not a 
letter come from his father asking him 
to return to England and help break 
the entail of the Dentworth estate. It 
seemed that a rich stockbroker in Lon- 
don wished to become a country gentle- 
man and had offered a price for the 
place which would not only liquidate 
the numerous mortgages of the estate 
but leave a balance in hand, which bal- 
ance Sir Geoffrey promised to share 
with his son, if the son would agree to 
the sale of the property. So young 
Bramwell returned, fell in with his 
father’s wishes and then bought a jun- 
ior partnership in the electrical firm of 
Coil & Son, E. C. He was now some 
where about twenty-seven years of age, 
with a strong belief in his own future 
and in that of electricity. Old David 
Coil had supreme faith in him, and 
the young man, who earlier in life had 
been unable to pull his own family out 
of its difficulties, was now doing this 
very thing for the city organization 
with which he had become connected. 

‘* You wish te see me?’’ said Bram- 
well to his chief on entering the private 
office. 

‘* Yes,’ replied David Coil. ‘‘ Was 
it not Dentworth Hall that your father 
sold to Peter Sime ?’’ 

‘*Dentworth Hall 
sir.’’ 

‘*’Then you know the ins and outs of 
the house, I suppose ?’”’ 

‘*T know it as well as I know my 
own pocket.”’ 

‘‘A somewhat rambling place, I take 
it?’ 

‘It is that. The main portion of it 
was built in the time of Elizabeth 
other parts are older, but the most re- 
cent section dates from Charles II., 
since which period our family seems to 
have abandoned building. In truth 
they had little need for further exten- 
sion because the house was much too 
large and expensive to keep up during 
the last century. Why do you ask?”’ 

‘*That old swindler, company pro 
moter and stock jobber, Peter Sime, 


in Kent? Yes, 
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who is making more money than he 
knows what to do with, proposes to 
put in what he calls improvements. He 
wishes a complete installation of electric 
light, in mansion, stables, barns and 
outhouses, with something by way ofa 
searchlight on the north tower, so that 
he may show his guests the surrounding 
country when the moon isn’t shining.’’ 

‘ Good gracious!’’ ejaculated Bram- 
well. j 

‘“It will be a big job,’’ continued 
the old man, ‘‘and, of course, I don’t 
wish to lose it. However shadily old 
Sime may have come by his money we 
shall earn what we get of it honestly 
enough. Have you any sentimental 
objections to visiting your old home ?’’ 

‘* Not in the least. I should be de- 
lighted to run down there.’ 

‘“Very well. If you can make it 
convenient to take the ten o’clock train 
to-morrow morning, you will be met at 
Dentworth station. Peter Sime will 
not be there, but he has sent me in 
these papers a rough outline of what he 
wants. You will examine the mansion 
and makea sketch of the lay of the 
wires, and strike an estimate of the 
total cost. But don’t let the old thief 
off too cheaply, remember.”’ 

‘‘T’ll take care of that replied 
Bramwell, as he slipped a rubber band 
round the papers Coil handed to him. 

Young Bramwell took the ten o'clock 
train, and although the line was not 
celebrated for its speed, ultimately 
reached the little station at Dentworth. 
Here he found a somewhat shabby one- 
horse brougham awaiting him. An old 
coachman sat rigidly in his place.* He 
brought his finger to the rim of his 
hat as the young man approached. 

‘‘Ts this conveyance for Dentworth 
Hall?’’ asked Bramwell. 

The old coachman started visibly on 
hearing the voice, then mumbling some 
incoherent reply, he left the horse to its 
own devices and scrambled stiffly down 
to the ground, throwing open the door 
of the brougham with a gesture of great 
deference. 

‘Yes, Master 
finding his voice at last 
sent here for you, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Hello, John, is this 


Geoffrey he said, 


It’s been 


you ?’” cried 
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the young man cordially. ‘‘I didn’t 
recognize you at first in your new livery. 
You were rather rusty as far as costume 
was concerned, last time I saw you. 
So you are here still? I thought all 
the old retainers were turned away.’’ 

‘* Most of ’em were, Master Geoffrey. 
Mr. Sime, ’e brought down new serv- 
ants from London; ’aughty hupstarts, 
Icalls’em. But the young lady, she 
takes a fancy to me, an’ so I’m her 
coachman, Master Geoffrey.” 

‘* Ah, there’s a young lady, is there ? 
Well, you always were a favorite with 
the sex, John, and I see your luck 
has not deserted you.”’ 

The young man threw the hand bag 
he carried into the vehicle, but instead 
of following it, he slammed the door. 

‘* Mount to your place, John, and I'll 
get up beside you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Master Geoffrey,’’ cried the old 
man, ‘‘ I couldn’t think o’ the like o’ 
you riding beside the like o’ me.”’ 

Bramwell laughed. 

‘* What's the use of being master,’’ 
he said, ‘‘if I can’t do asI please? I 
want to ride where I can see the coun- 
try and talk with you; so climb up, 
unless you want to get inside and let 
me drive you.’’ 

At this the old man, still grumbling 
protestations, mounted his seat and 
took the reins. Bramwell rattled on. 

‘* Well, John, how do you like the 
new people? I hope the scriptural 
warning concerning new wine in old 
bottles has not been verified. They 
haven’t torn down the old place yet 
and put up a modern villa, have they?’’ 

‘* No, Master, they have not; an’ as 
for likin’ them, none o’ u$ likes ’em in 
the whole country side, sir.’’ 

‘* Dear, dear! And what is the cause 
of Mr. Sime’s unpopularity ?’’ 

‘‘He’s a city gent,’’ growled the old 
man. 

‘* As far as that goes, so am I,’’ ad- 
mitted Bramwell. 

‘““The new family is very different 
from the old,’’ went on the coachman, 
‘and folk round here don't like changes. 
Then Mr. Sime, he don’t drink, an’ he 
don't smoke, an’ he don’t gamble. Mr. 
Sime knows no more about a horse, 
Master Geoffrey, than the new cook 


he’s got over from France; an’ he owns 
a motor car.’’ 

‘* Bless my soul,’’ laughed the young 
man, ‘‘ what a list of crimes! It seems 
to me you people are a little difficult 
to please. How does Mrs. Sime get on 
as patroness of the district ?”’ 

‘“ There ain't no Mrs. Sime, Master 
Geoffrey. She died some years back, 
an’ they do say he killed her with his 
cruelty.’’ 

‘* Of course they'll say that. Accord- 
ing to them he should have bought 
Bluebeard’s Castle over on the Loire, 
and not Dentworth Hall. Has he any 
sons ?”’ 

‘‘No, Master Geoffrey. His only 
child is my young mistress.’’ 

‘‘Ah, the young lady you fascinated 
into retaining your services. Is she 
nice, or does she share the unpopularity 
of her father ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, she’s not so bad.”’ 

‘‘Oh, John, John, I’m ashamed of 
you. How did you come by your an- 
cient reputation for gallantry if that is 
the way you speak? Here is your lady 
patroness, through whose goodness you 
retain your situation, and yet all you 
can say for her is that she’s not so bad. 
Well, here we are, John, and the old 
place doesn’t look changed a particle.”’ 

They had driven up an avenue of tall 
trees, and now John drew his horse toa 
standstill at the front entrance of the 
ancient mansion. 

Geoffrey Bramwell jumped down, 
took his handbag from the interior of 
the brougham, went up the broad stone 
steps and rang the door bell. He was 
admitted by a resplendent creature 
standing something like six feet high, 
who looked upon the visitor with su- 
percilious disdain, apparently because 
he carried a small bag in his hand. 

‘I am from Coil, Son & Bramwell, 
in the city, and I wish to look over the 
house with a view to the installation of 
electric light.’’ 

‘‘The tradesman’s hentrance,’’ re- 
plied the haughty individual, ‘‘ is round 
the corner.’’ 

‘‘IT know perfectly well where the 
tradesman’s entrance is, but I’m a mem- 
ber of the firm and come in by the front 
door. Will you be good enough to call 
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someone who will accompany me in my 
rounds ?’’ 

The gorgeous one hesitated a few 
moments, then said : 

‘* The young lady wished to see you, 
sir, as soon as you came.’’ 

‘‘Very good. ‘Tell the young lady I 
am here, and don’t be so slow in your 
movements, for my time is of value.” 

Something in the air of the young 
man awed the gorgeous individual, and 
he threw open the door to the left with 
more celerity than he had hitherto 
shown. The small room in which 
Bramwell found himself had been en- 
tirely transformed into a duplicate of a 
city office. A huge desk occupied a 
corner of the room; a telephone hung 
on the wall; piles of japanned boxes 
stood one on top of another, with var- 
ious labels in white letters. ‘‘ The 
Transaquinto Telegraph Company,’ 
and underneath in brackets, ‘‘ In liqui- 
dation.’’ ‘‘ The Anglo-Spanish Elec- 
trical Traction Company, Ltd.,’’ was 
also in liquidation. Most of the boxes 
appeared to pertain, more or less, to elec- 
tricity, and as Bramwell scanned them 
with a cynical smile on his lips, the door 
opened again and a girl of about twenty 
entered. He was startled to note how 
pretty she was, for somehow he had not 
expected this, and the thought flashed 
across his mind that the most charming 
orchid grows sometimes in the most 
noisome swamps. 





‘* The old place hasn't changed.’ 
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‘“ You are the man from the electri- 
cians, are you not?’’ she asked in a 
voice the most sweet and caressing he 
had ever listened to. 

‘* Yes, madam,’’ he replied 

‘‘ | wished to speak with you before 
you began your survey. Won’t you sit 
down?” She indicated a chair and took 
one herself. 

Bramwell set his bag on the floor, 
his hat beside it, and took the chair. 

‘You wish to carry out my father’s 
ideas, but there are some of his ideas 
which I should be sorry to see executed; 
the searchlight on the north tower, for 
example. Would you mind telling him 
that no nobleman would think of dese- 
crating his place in that manner ?” 

‘I am sorry to inform you, Miss 
Sime, that I have just finished the con- 
struction of a battery of searchlights 
which completely surrounds Lord San- 
tamore’s ancient castle of Santamore in 
the north, and that his lordship can 
now, by merely pressing a button, 
illuminate his castle from the outside 
so that it becomes a conspicuous object 
for twenty miles around.” 
‘*Oh, dear!” murmured the girl in 
dismay, leaning back in her chair. 

‘“Yes; the splendor of electricity falls 
on castle walls and snowy summits old 
in story, for I understand that Santa- 
more Castle dates from Henry VIII. 
and Lord Santamore’s ancestors came 
over with the Conqueror. I assure you 
the effect is somewhat start- 
ling on a dark night.” 

‘I daresay,’’ returned the 
girl, regarding the young man 
with keen disapproval, ‘‘ that 
from your point of view this 
thing is all very well, but I 
suppose it is impossible to 
expect a city man to venerate 
Dentworth Hall as it deserves. 
No one, even in the frivolous 
court of Charles II., ever pro- 
posed an elevator in the north 
tower, or a light on top of it, 
which my father wishes to in- 
stall.’’ 

‘‘They did the next best 
thing,’’ urged the young man, 
a humorous twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘ they laboriously climbed 
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the narrow stone steps, and carried up 
faggots which they placed in a great 
wrought iron basket. fastened to the 
southeast corner; this they lit when in- 
vasion threatened or when there was 
disturbance in the land. That was 
their ancient searchlight, and.it warned 
the country for miles around.”’ 

The girl leaned eagerly forward. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me that there 
ever was a beacon light on the tower ?’’ 

‘‘Oh yes; it held its place until quite 
recently, when the rust had eaten into 
its supports and a storm from the south 
took it down. The basket was com- 
posed of good Sussex iron, forged not 
twenty miles from here, long before the 
mineral deposits in the north were 
thought of. I have no doubt but 
the remnants of this ancient beacon- 
holder are still in some rubbish heap 
among the outhouses.”’ 

‘‘ How interesting!’ cried the girl. 
‘*T shall at once have search made for 
it. If it was proposed to restore the 
iron basket, that would have been 
something like.’’ 

‘* The searchlight is merely its mod- 
ern equivalent and much more effect- 
ive.’’ 

‘*T give you fair warning,’’ cried the 
girl in tones of impatience, ‘‘ that if 
this modern horror is placed on the 
north tower, I shall cut the wires, break 
the glass, and do what I can to tarnish 
the electrical fame of —’’ 

‘T’ll tell you what I'll do,’’ inter- 
rupted the young man, leaning forward 
as if anxious to please her. ‘‘I shall 
propose to him that we place at the 
corner of the tower a duplicate of the 
old beacon-holder. Weshall fill it with 
artificial faggots and scatter among 
them strong incandescent lights, then 
at a turn of the switch you will dupli- 
cate the beacon effect of the olden 
day.’’ 

The girl looked at him with her clear 
disconcerting eyes very fixedly for a 
few moments, then she said slowly :— 

‘“That is not a bad idea at all. I 
wonder if you can persuade my father 
to adopt it.”’ 

‘*Indeed,’’ laughed the young man, 
‘* T shall never ask his permission at all, 
now that I have gained yours.’’ 


3) 


‘‘Oh, thank you,’’ cried the girl, 
springing to her feet. ‘‘ Now, if you 
will come with me I will show you 
over the house, and tell you some other 
things I wish done, or rather not done.’’ 

They came at first into the large din- 
ing hall with its musician’s gallery 
across the end, and its dim, beautifully- 
timbered roof so high aloft. 

‘Can you run your wires without 
disturbing the old wainscot ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘there will be 
no difficulty about that. Nothing will 
show but the clusters of light, and I 
think I can promise that the effect will 
not be incongruous.”’ 

‘* Oh, you have no veneration for by- 
gone work which you modern mechan- 
ics cannot even imitate,’’ she said, 
rather tartly. 

‘“You must remember the king 
has placed electric lights in Windsor 
Castle,’’ he urged in his own defence. 
Then he added, with a look of admira- 
tion at her, ‘‘ But I see the princess 
does not wish them in Dentworth Hall.’’ 

She evidently regarded this remark 
as an approach to familiarity, for she 
drew herself up proudly and said in cold 
accents which were intended to put the 
mechanic in his place: 

“*If you will follow me upstairs I 
will give you your instructions regard- 
ing another part of the house.’’ 

The young man inclined his head in 
silence and followed her, noting with 
delight her independent carriage, which 
would well become the princess he had 
named her. To his surprise she opened 
the door of a suite that had once been 
his own; but it required no second 
glance to see that the room they en- 
tered was now the boudoir of a lady. 
The mullioned windows to the south 
and the west unfolded views that 
were full of charm. The green coun- 
try looked like a well-kept lawn, with 
clumps of timber and wider stretches of 
forest, while here and there water glit- 
tered in the sun, and although years 
had passed since he last occupied that 
position, it all came back to him as if 
he had seen it but yesterday, and he 
stood in a trance feasting his eyes on 
the sylvan beauty of the landscape. He 
was recalled to himself by a sharp re- 
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mark in a higher key than the lady had 
hitherto used. 

‘* You are not listening to what I am 
saying,’’ she said. 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon,’’ he replied 
hurriedly, ‘‘ but I am paying the strict- 
est attention.”’ 

‘‘ Then what did I say?’’ she asked, 
frowning on him. 

‘“You said—you said— Well, you 
wished that the wainscot should not 
be disturbed by wiring these rooms.’’ 

‘*T said that about the dining hall,’’ 
she replied severely, ‘‘ and I was telling 
you that in these rooms not a single 
electric light is to be placed. You must 
say nothing to my father about this. 
He thinks every room in the house is 
to be wired.’”’ 

‘* Children, obey your parents,’’ mur- 
mured Bramwell, still gazing on the 
scenery. The lady stamped her foot. 

‘* Sir, you are taking the liberty of 
laughing at me. These rooms are mine, 
and I'll not have them interfered with.’’ 

‘You are quite right,’’ he added 
hastily. ‘‘ By the way, do you see that 
piece of water glittering far to the west; 
that is Hammer Pond, so-called because 
it wielded the hammer that used to forge 
the iron that formed the basket that 
made the beacon-holder on the north 
tower. It all sounds something like 
the-house-that-Jack-built, but mnever- 
theless it is true.”’ 

**How do you come to know so 
much about this locality ?’’ she asked. 

There was a wistful smile on the 
young man’s face as he answered:— 

** Why should I not know every stick 
and stone hereabouts? , I spent my 
youth in this vicinity.’’ Then bright- 
ening up with sudden recollection :— 

‘* Have you found the secret stairway 
from this room to the foot of the 
tower ?”’ 

Going to the wall he tried to push 
back one of the panels, but it resisted 
his efforts. Quickly opening his hand- 
bag he took from it a broad chisel and 
insinuated its edge into the joint. 

‘What are you doing?’’ she cried. 
‘*T told you the wainscot must not be 
disturbed.’”’ 

‘*T shall do no harm,’’ he returned. 
‘* Unfortunately it is in romance only 


that sliding panels move noiselessly to 
the touch; in real life they are apt to 
stick; they need constant oiling, a fact 
which masters of fiction are apt to over- 
look, but which gives a mechanic like 
myself constant trouble.” 

As he spoke the joint broadened, and 
at last the panel reluctantly gave way 
and was shoved out of sight, disclosing 
the first steps of a stone staircase so nar- 
row that but one person could ascend 
at atime. The lower steps were lost 
in the darkness. 

‘“There,’’ he cried, ‘‘ that will lead 
you to the little door partially concealed 
in the niche where the tower joins the 
main building. Will you descend if I 
lead the way ?”’ 

But instead of accepting his invita- 
tion the young lady sank down into a 
comfortable armchair, her questioning 
eyes fixed upon him. 

‘“‘Who are you, sir?’’ she asked. 
‘*T see you are no mechanic.’’ 

‘*T am sorry to hear -you say so. 
David Coil thinks I am, and a good 
one. I have the honor to be the junior 
partner of the electrical firm of Coil, 
Son and Bramwell.’’ 

‘*Then Mr. Bramwell is your name?’’ 

eh he 

‘Ts it possible that you are the son 
of Sir Geoffrey Bramwell, and that this 
house was formerly your home?’’ 

‘‘T have never denied it,’’ laughed 
the young man, ‘‘and our conference 
has added to my self-conceit, because I 
have learned that our tastes are very 
similar. The rooms you have chosen 
used to be mine, and furthermore, I 
agree with every word you have said 
about the electric light in Dentworth 
Hall. If I owned the place not a wire 
would be laid in these ancient halls.’’ 

‘* You muststay and lunch with us,’’ 
said the girl apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular, gazing out of the window. ‘‘I 
wish to introduce you to my aunt, who 
has always been anxious to meet a 
member of the old family that once oc- 
cupied this mansion.”’ 

‘*T shall be delighted to meet her,’ 
said Bramwell. 

Geoffrey Bramwell paid so much atten- 
tion to the installation of electric light in 
Dentworth Hall that his chief, David 
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Coil, thought he was over-working him- 
self. He was down in Kent early and late, 
and it seemed that the workmen needed 
more than the usual supervision. 

The young man succeeded in per- 
suading Peter Sime that searchlights 
had gone out of fashion, and that 
noblemen in general had returned to 
the old basket beacon fires of their an- 
cestors. It may be also added that Miss 
Dorothy Sime evinced a continued inter- 
est in the work going forward. Her 
father was pleased to notice that her 
opinions seemed to have changed. 

But there came a moment when the 
hardened old stock broker changed his 
point of view regarding all these things. 
This moment arrived when Geoffrey 
Bramwell entered the office room to the 
left of the main hall, into which he had 
been shown on the morning of his ar- 
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rival. He had often consnlted with 
Peter Sime in this business-like apart- 
ment, and now the stock broker looked 
up expecting some allusion to electric- 
ity, only to be disappointed 

‘* Sir,’ said Geoffrey Bramwell, com- 
ing direct to the point, ‘‘I beg to tell 
you that I love your daughter and she 
has consented to become my wife. I 
am therefore here to ask your consent.’’ 

An angrier red than usual flushed the 
florid face of Peter Sime as he glared at 
the young man before him. He brought 
down his clenched fist with unnecessary 
emphasis on the desk before him, and 
cried out :— 

** You scoundrel! That is why you 
have been haunting this place night and 
day for a month past.”’ 

‘*That and the installation, sir,’’ re- 
plied Bramwell calmly. 


 * 
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‘‘And you expect to receive my con- 
sent ?’’ roared the stock broker. 

‘‘T have no previous experience in 
the etiquette of such occasions,’’ re- 
turned Bramwell, ‘‘ but I believe the 
consent of the parents is usually soli- 
cited. I have consulted my own father 
and he offers no objections.’’ 

‘‘T dare say not; I dare say not,’’ 
ejaculated Peter Sime, again bringing 
down his fist. ‘‘ Your father and his whole 
clan are simply mortgaged beggars.’ 

‘‘ Not now, sir. We have paid off 
the mortgages, accumulated interest 
and all.’’ 

‘It’s the girl’s money you are after, 
you sneak. If she marries without my 
consent I shall not give her a penny.’’ 

‘*T think, sir, you underestimate the 
attractions of the young lady, and I 
call your attention to the fact that I 
have not asked for a penny, but for 
the girl.’’ 

‘‘T have had enough of your smooth 
talk. You know very well that she is 
my only daughter and are counting on 
that, but I shall soon put an end to it.’’ 

With this he rang and commanded 
the servant to bring Miss Dorothy. 
The girl came, much paler of face than 
ever her father had been, but neverthe- 
less there was an expression on her 
features as determined as his own. 

‘‘Look here, my girl,’’ he said, 
‘‘ what’s all this nonsense ?’’ 

‘* Tt is not nonsense, father,’’ she said. 

‘* Do you know that you will not be 
twenty-one for another year yet, and 
that until you are of age you must do as 
I command you ?”’ 

‘‘T am aware of that.’’ 

‘‘Do you know that this man is a 
pauper, and that if you marry him with- 
out my consent I shall cut you off with 
a shilling ?”’ 

‘‘He is not a pauper, and can earn 
all the money I shall ever need.’’ 

‘*Qh, really! Will he provide you 
with a mansion like Dentworth Hall ?’”’ 

‘‘T have no desire for Dentworth 
Hall now that you have put the electric 
light in it,’’ said the girl with a mis- 


‘ chievous glance at her lover. The old 


gentleman was shrewd enough to see 
that he was losing ground, and that all 
his bluster was of little avail in the pres- 


ence of these determined young persons. 

‘“ Very well,’’ he said in a calmer 
tone. ‘‘ Here is my ultimatum. You 
shall neither see each other nor write 
to each other for a year, and when that 
time has expired let the young man 
come to me and show me his resources, 
then I will give him my answer. If 
you refuse I shall take you abroad.’’ 

The girl looked up at her lover. 

‘I consent,’’ she said. 

The young man remained silent. 

‘* Do you give me your word of hon 
or ?’’ said Peter Sime, ‘‘ that you will 
neither see nor write to my daughter 
until she is of age?’’ 

‘““The bargain seems somewhat 
harsh,’’ said Geoffrey Bramwell slowly, 
‘* but as Dorothy has agreed, so do I.’’ 

‘* Dorothy, indeed ! ’’ snarled the old 
man. ‘‘I request you to refer to my 
daughter as Miss Sime.’’ 

‘“ Very well, sir, as Miss Sime has 
consented, I consent.’’ 

‘Then I will thank you to get back 
to London as soon as may be and stay 
there, sending down some one else to 
superintend this job.’’ 

Thus it came about that young Coil, 
the Son of the partnership, came down 
to Dentworth Hall. 

Coil junior was not a brilliant young 
man, but he proved to be the god in the 
machine. About two weeks after Coil 
junior had taken charge of the im- 
provements at Dentworth Hall he came 
to the office of his employer and said: ‘* | 
understood that you wished to have elec- 
tric light in every room in the house?’’ 

‘* Certainly. In the attic and cellar.’’ 

‘There is a suite of rooms facing 
south on the second floor, which the 
workmen tell me are not to be touched.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that is a mistake,’’ said Peter 
Sime, and the two went up together. 

Dorothy was not in her boudoir when 
they entered it, but on a table in the 
center of the room stood a set of appar- 
atus, evidently electrical in its nature, 
and underneath was a battery of cells. 

‘“You see you are mistaken,’’ said 
Peter Sime, ‘‘ for here are preparations 
for the installment.’’ 

But young Coil shook his head and 
examined the apparatus with interest. 

‘‘T haven’t the most remote idea,’’ 
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he said, ‘‘ what this is for, but I know 
it does not pertain to electric lighting.’’ 

‘*My daughter will know what it is 
for,’’ replied Peter. ‘‘As you go down 
please ask one of the servants to tell 
her to come here.’’ 

The young man departed, leaving the 
master of the house walking round the 
mysterious table, scrutinizing the para- 
phernalia upon it and underneath it 
with the perplexed air of the non-sci- 
entist. He was afraid to touch any of 
it lest he should receive a shock, and a 
shock he did receive through the me- 
dium of the apparatus, even though he 
kept his fingers away from it. In the 
stillness a voice floated in the air. 

‘Dorothy, Dorothy. Are you there, 
Dorothy ?’’ 

Peter Sime started and gazed wildly 
about him. He recognized the voice 
and black displeasure clouded his brow. 
At this moment, his daughter, visibly 
alarmed, entered the room. 

‘Dorothy, Dorothy. Are you there, 
Dorothy ?’’ cried the voice in the air. 

‘“Ves,’’ she answered. ‘‘I am here, 
and my father is with me.’’ 

‘*QOh!’’ said the voice in tones of 
consternation and disappointment. 

‘You have broken’ your words with 
me,’’ said Peter Sime. ‘‘ Where is he ?’’ 

‘*He is not_here, father, but in Lon: 
don.”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ cried the irate ‘stock 
broker. ‘‘ Do you expect me to believe 
that he has run a telephone wire from 
here to the city ?’’ 

‘*No, father. This is wireless tele- 
phony, and he is hearing every word 
either you or I say.’’ 

‘*Then he will prove the adage that 
listeners hear no good of themselves.”’ 

‘*T don’t mind what you _ say 
about me,’’ whispered the voice in the 
air with something that sounded like a 
laugh, ‘‘ but I have kept my word with 
you to the letter. I have neither seen 
Dorothy nor written to her since I was 
last in your room downstairs, but now 
that you have discovered this apparatus 
I must ask your word in return that 
you say nothing it, because pat- 
ents are pending, and I need not tell a 
man of your great knowledge and ex- 
perience what they will be worth.”’ 
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Peter Sime sat down in the chair his 
daughter had occupied during her first 
interview with Geoffrey Bramwell in 
that same room. He remained silent, 
but the light of speculation lit his eyes. 

‘*T say, young man,’’ he cried at last, 
‘‘can you hear my voice?” 

‘* Oh, perfectly,’’ said the 
the air. 

‘* Well, on reflection, I think I have 
been rather hasty in refusing my con- 
sent to your union with my daughter. 
I have been pondering over the matter 
since you left, and finding that Dorothy 
seems set upon you, I think you may 
as well come down and visit us.’’ 

‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’ said the voice in 
the air. ‘‘ May I bring down a special 
license with me? You see, we would 
like ours to be the first wedding in the 
new church which you built 

‘Oh, I am perfectly willi 
Peter Sime. 

After the wedding he asked his newly- 
made son-in-law to have a word with 
him in the business office of the old 
mansion. Dorothy was changing her 
wedding attire for a traveling outfit, 
and the brougham, with old John on 
the box, was standing at the door. 

‘*By the way, Geoffrey,’’ said Peter 
Sime, ‘‘although I don’t care to mix 
business with an occasion so joyous, 
yet you will be away for some time, 
and I just wish to have an assurance 
from you. This invention of yours of 
the wireless telephone I should like to 
handle. I can form a company—’’ 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said 

Geoffrey, ‘‘it is not my invention at 
all. I am merely looking after the 
patenting of it. It is one of Marconi’s 
projects which he has, as I might say, 
up hissleeve. I hope you haven't 
given your consent under the impres- 
sion that I own or invented it ?’’ 
Sime glared at him with dropped 
jaw. The gorgeous individual 
had first admitted the young 
opened the door and said :— 

‘Mrs. Bramwell is waiting, sir.’’ 

‘Mrs. Bramwell!’’ cried Geoffrey, 
not recognizing the name. Then he 
said hastily, ‘‘Oh, yes, certainly,’’ 
wrung the hand of his stupefied father- 
in-law, and departed. 
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An ancient garden-place, where shines the sun,- 


With céckle-shells in rows beside the beds, 
And silver bells which droop melodious heads, 
Sounding a mimic music never done; 
And this is Mary, that contrdry one; 
That maid so often wooed, who never weds, 
But lingers in her garden, where she sheds 
A rediance—aimless—as her pathways run, 


The pretty maids are standing in a row 
Beside that rugged ivy-covered wall; 

We picked them once for bridesmaids, long ago, 
In other days now past, when I was small; 

She wished to wait, to see the garden grow; 
Ales! the garden has not grown at all, 





W. B. M. 
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In that small house, scarce seen because of trees, 
Lived Thomas Titmouse—still remembered well; 
I yet recall how often it befell 

In days—far brighter, happier days than these— 


. I watched true Thomas resting at his ease 


Here where the hillside tumbles to the dell; 

Faint odors of crushed grasses still I smell, 
And memories fainter yet I strive to seize. 
The neighbors asked him, passing sternly by, 
5) *‘Thomas,”—or even, ‘“ Tom !—is that your ditch?” 
And Thomas, lifting a reluctant eye, 

Would answer, peering from his grassy niche, 
‘*'Tis not; but hush! small trouts are lying nigh.” 
a Ah, Tom! I thought thee poor, but thou wert rich, 


WILLIAM B. MacHARG 
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ON THE BEACH 


By J. RAMSAY REESE 


HE house was full that day. There had 

I been a lot of people come down from 

town the night before to stay until Mon- 
day. Among them were some persons I did not 
like, and worst of all—Harkins. I liked Har- 
kins, but that made matters more complicated. 
I know I felt that way, at least, and I rather 
fancy Miss Van Ryder did. She must have 
felt that I felt it, if nothing more. 

There were plenty of chairs upon the veran- 
da, but one doesn’t like being pushed into the 
corner palms with a scant rattan between him 
and the rest of the porchful. So I said ‘‘ Let's 
go down to the beach.”’ 

It is not far from the house to the beach, 
but the sand furrows make the walking bad. 
‘Tf you drive me,’’ said Miss Van Ryder. 

‘* By way of the dunes,”’ said I. And we did. 

‘*Pops will stand,’’ she ventured reassur- 


ingly as she saw me gazing anxiously at the 
gray, who had turned up a dainty nose at the 
tough sedge grasses that pierced the sand 
hillocks like straggling sabre tips. ‘‘ He’s 
used to it down here.”’ 

‘Oh, is he?’’ said I. Then I helped her 
clamber over the hummocks. I stuck the 
umbrella—it was a red umbrella—in the 
shelter of one of them. We could see the 
stretch of shingle, like a bare arm, reaching 
to the water’s edge, that showed frothy yel- 
low in the morning. 

‘It’s very nice and coimfy,’’ said Miss Van 
Ryder as she settled her skirts. 

“It is,” said I, groveling lazily at her tan 
boot laces as was my wont. 

‘*There is so much in pleasant company,’ 
I went on rather aimlessly. I was interested 
in a kingfisher that was manceuvering a rod 





‘Lhe kingfisher,” said I. 























or two beyond for a belated breakfast. ‘‘ See 
that,’’ I added. The kingfisher had angled 
successfully and the breakfast was struggling 
protestingly. 

Miss Van Ryder was gazing in the direction 
of the house. The towers were barely visible 
from where we sat. She did not seem to have 
heard me. 

‘*The kingfisher,’’ said I. 

She turned and watched the bird steering 
due south for the pine trees. The breakfast 
had ceased to wriggle. 

‘*Why, she’s caught another fish,’’ she said 
excitedly. 

‘*She ?”” said I. 


Miss Van Ryder hesitated. ‘‘She’s taking 


it to the little kingfishers,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
know where the nest is.’’ 

‘* Indeed |’? I remarked. 

‘“We followed to the dead pine tree,”’ she 


said. 

*“We?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Mr. Harkins,’’ she began. Then a mo- 
mentary bit of sunlight glinted upon the 
scales of the kingfisher’s victim. ‘‘Isn’tita 
pretty fish?’’ she said. 

It was then I knew Miss Van Ryder was play- 
ing with me. Although her gaze seemed to fol- 
low the flight of the kingfisher, I knew she 
was perceiving me out of the corner of her 


blue eye. So I steeled my heart for the 
fray. 
“T never thought him particularly good 


looking,’’ said I. ‘The kingfisher might 
have picked out a nicer fish.” 

‘*Kingfishers are nasty birds,’’ she said. 
She had taken up a handful of the dry sand 
and was letting it shower in a thin stream upon 
the beach shawl. , 

‘* The species varies,’’ I made answer. 

In a scientific discussion there is nothing 
like being absolutely precise. 

‘All kingfishers are greedy.’’ She spoke 
decidedly, nodding her head. Her. clutch 
upon the sand tightened, and it thinned to a 
discouraged drizzle. ‘* They like fish for break- 
fast, luncheon and for dinner.”’ 

I groaned. For dinner baked,’’ I 
tered. 

‘‘Or broiled,’’ she corrected. ‘‘ Of course 
the fishes do not suffer much,” she added ex- 
tenuatingly. ‘* They never really know what 
has happened until it is all over. And there 


mut- 


isn’t very much of them left then, you 
know.”’ 
“You have a bent for cookery,’ I inter- 
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jected admiringly. ‘Given a gas range and 
a frying pan 

Miss Van Ryder interrupts “I broil 
” 


them. It takes longer, but in the end— 

It was my turn to interrupt. ‘ They are 
more thoroughly done,’’ I said grimly. 

‘*That's one way of saying she 
wered. 

‘** But we've forgot all about tl 
I said triumphantly. ‘‘ You’y 
of frying pans.”’ 

‘* You've been talking about them 

I sighed meekly. ‘ Let us talk of 
ious fishes in these particular 
gan hopefully. ‘* There is the 

‘The weakfish,’’ she excl 
looking at me. 

I quailed, but I gritted my teeth and went 
on. ‘‘The weakfish would make a tender 
morsel for the kingfisher.’’ 

‘*Oh, I’m tired of the weakfish,”’ 
Van Ryder. 

‘*There is another kind of fish 
recatingly. ‘ But it is almost t 
to talk about.”’ 

She looked interested at once 
be accurate to be scientific,’’ s 


ans- 


e kingfisher,” 
been talking 


the var- 
vaters,’’ I be- 
veakfish.”’ 


uimed sharply, 


said Miss 


,”’ said dep- 
0 unpleasant 


‘*One must 
said firmly. 


I went on apologetically. This fish is 
really not a fish at all,’’ I said [t is a skate 
and 

**Oh, I owe you one for that,’’ she said, 


sitting bolt upright from the | 
I evaded her indignant gla 

looked skyward. The kingfis! 

heavily and expectantly up 


I mock. 
Instead I 

was flapping 

om the pine 


trees bound for another fishing. I arose in 
alarm. 

** Let us hurry,’’ I exclaime He might 
catch the skate before our very evyes.”’ 


Miss Van Ryder scorned m) 
She looked very tall as she walk 
the bulging sand to where Pops 


Iping hand. 
| alone over 
vas waiting. 
Once she turned around and eved 


me se- 
verely. ‘You silly,’’ she said Don’t you 
know that kingfishers ney really like 
skates ?”’ : 

I might have said something to that, I sup- 
pose, but the beach shawl and the red um- 
brella became entangled at the very moment. 


And during the drive back to house Miss 
Van Ryder did not seem to be at all interested 
in kingfishers. 
I think that some time I shall 
find with me the nest in the dead pine tree. 
As I have said before, I like Harkins, and 
that makes things all the more complicated. 


isk her to go 


tle theater that 

Craig Baldwin 
chose for his dé- 
but. It had form- 
erly been the rail- 
way station at 
Mackerelville; but 
when A. Lincoln 
Oppenheim, the 
wealthy theatrical 
manager, started 
the summer col- 
ony of Edgewave, 
half a mile beyond, 
the Mackerelville 
station was aban- 
doned. A _ great 
many player-folk 
went to Edge- 
wave. It was said 
on the Rialto that 
Edgewave was 
merely a device of 
Oppenheim’s to 
~ get back from the 
actors in his va- 
‘ rious companies, 
, while they were 
“resting,” the 
money he had paid them during the season. 

And as actors are never so happy as when 
acting or seeing other actors act, it had 
come to be the habit of the Edgewave colony 
to give a performance every summer for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
Mackerelville fishermen who had _ been 
drowned during the winter. 

As there was no public hall, the old rail- 
way station was temporarily turned into a 
playhouse for the —. 

Craig Baldwin did not go to Edgewave be- 
cause he was one of Abe Oppenheim's ‘‘ peo- 
ple,’ though he would have been glad to be 
one. He went because the Winston girls did 
—both of them. If Eva had gone to Edge- 
wave and Alice had gone to Newport, he didn’t 
know where he would have gone. He was 
glad that he did not have to choose, yet he 
would have been glad to be able to make a 
choice. 

He was sure he was in love with one of 
them, but he didn’t know which one. He 
often felt it was a pity that he wasn’t a Mor- 
mon so he could marry both. The two sisters 
seemed to supplement each other so com- 
pletely that sometimes he feared that if he 
were ever able to decide that he loved one 
more than the other, he should still miss in 
her the qualities that so attracted him in her 
sister. 

Eva was bright and vivacious; 


[’ was a queer lit- 





Alice 


was 


A CURTAIN RAISER 


By H. G. PAINE 





quiet and deep. 
Eva was dark; 
Alice was fair. Eva 
entertained and di- 
verted him; Alice 
interested and held 
him. Alice wrote 
charmingly; Eva 
acted brilliantly. 
Craig wrote a little 
and he wanted to 
act very much. 
Whenever he had 
been away from 
the sisters a little 
while, it was al- *~.. 
ways Eva who first 
absorbed his atten 


tion when they 
met again. Alice 
whom he found 


always ready with 
friendly sympathy 
in his plans and 
ambitions when 
Eva’s interest had 
been gratified. 
The glamour of 
the 





stage was 
around Eva, and 


Craig was badly stage-struck. Perhaps it was 
on this account that he was conscious that 
Eva attracted him more than Alice; but he 
was never quite sure that Alice did not satisfy 
him more than Eva. He always found him- 
self confronted with two riddles he could not 
solve: ‘‘Is Eva really as interested in me as 
she seems to be ?”’ and ‘Is not Alice more in- 
terested in me than I believe her to be ?”’ 

He perceived that not until some event 
should make clear to his mind the answer to 
one of these conundrums, would he surely 
know which of the two girls he loved the 
better. 

Craig occupied an obscure position in daily 
journalism, but he had won some applause in 
amateur theatricals and was convinced that 
all he needed was Opportunity to step into 
fame and wealth upon the stage. Alice 
thought that the press afforded a man a 
larger field than the drama. Eva encouraged 
him in his aspirations and introduced him to 
Oppenheim. 


“Thinks he can act, does he?” said the 


impressario. ‘‘ Well, find something for him 
to do in the benefit, and I'll see what / 
think.” 


But there was nothing for him todo. All 
the parts in the play were filled by actors of 
reputation. 

‘It’s a perfect shame,”’ declared Eva, when 
she had vainly tried to get each man in the 


























cast, from the leading juvenile down to the 
one who acted /ames—a servant, to give up 
his part to Craig. ‘It’s a conspiracy, that’s 
what it is! They’re jealous—they’re afraid !"’ 

‘*Won’t there be time for a curtain-raiser ?”’ 
asked Craig. 

‘* Of course, there will !’’ cried Eva. ‘‘ The 
very thing! Clyde’s comedy is much 
too short; it will hardly play two 
hours. A little one-act drama with 
only two or three parts will give you 
a far better chance. Those men, self- 
ish fellows, will turn perfectly green! 
If I hadn’t such a good part in ‘ The 
Automobile’ I should love to play 
opposite to you. We'll find somebody, 
all right. The play—‘ the play’s the 
thing,’ as William says. Most of 
those short sketches are so bad, and 
the good ones are so trite! Alice, 
dear; do wake up and take some in- 
terest. You go to the theater a great 
deal more than I do. Can’t you pro- 
pose something ?”’ 

‘“Why not try ‘His Heart’s De- 
sire ’?’’ Alice suggested. 

“‘T never heard of it,’? said Eva. 

‘*It’s never been acted,’’ said her sister. 

‘* Who wrote it ?’’ asked Craig. 

“*T did,’ acknowledged Alice. ‘I think I 
got the idea from hearing you and Eva talk. 
It’s about a man who loves an actress and 
wants to go on the stage.”’ 

‘Splendid !’’ exclaimed Craig. ‘‘ Does he 
succeed ?”” 

‘*No,”’ replied Alice. ‘‘He rehearses a 
scene with the actress, but he finds that he 
can’t act and that she cares more for her art 
than she does for him.’’ 

‘*Why, you surprising darling !’’ cried Eva. 
“‘ Where did you ever get such original ideas? 
It’s just the very thing for Craig; and he’ll 
do it so well that Abe will ave to give him 
an engagement !’’ 

And so it was settled; but not until Eva 
had agreed to take the part of the actress. 
Craig and Alice both declared that it had been 
written especially for her and that they would 
not consent to any one else touching it. 
Craig threw himself into the work with en- 
thusiasm and was letter perfect at the first 
rehearsal, while Eva had to read her part. 
Indeed Craig, who felt the need of constant 
drilling, went through the play more often 
with Alice than with -her sister, who found 
her time greatly taken up with preparations 
for the longer play. As the date of the per- 
formance approached, Craig became more 
and more disturbed at Eva’s unfamiliarity 
with her lines. But she laughed at his fore- 
bodings. 

“Tm frightfully poor study, you know; 
but I'll be all right o’ the night, my boy. 
never fear. With Alice to hold the book, I'll 
pull you through in great shape and land you 
safely in Abraham's bosom.’ 

So encouraged, Craig did his best to take 
heart, but his nervousness did not diminish 
when the last rehearsal revealed Eva still un- 
certain in regard to her lines and much of the 
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business. Still, it was too late to back out. 
Craig felt there was too much at stake for 
him, and he tried to put trust in Eva’s assur- 
ances. 

“I'll do nothing but study this afternoon,”’ 
she told him. ‘I'll have the words pat 
enough and you can pull me around when I 
go astray on the business; you've got 
it down fine.’’ But Carrington, who 
was stage-managing ‘‘The Automo- 
bile,”” called an extra rehearsal of 
that comedy for half-past two o’clock. 

The stage in the old railway station 
was small and its accommodations 
limited. The blank wall of the build- 
ing came too close to the right side 
of it to allow of any passageway, and 
all the entrances had to be arranged 
at left and back. The Mackerelville 
carpenter who had rigged the curtain 
had accordingly arranged it to hoist 
on the right side. This rendered it 
impossible for the stage hand who 
officiated to leave his post during the 
performance without crossing the 
scene. So much depended on the 
handling of the curtain in ‘ His 
Heart’s Desire” that Alice determined to 
manage it herself and to prompt from that 
corner. 

By eight o’clock Craig was nearly in a state 
of collapse. Alice endeavored to cheer him 
up. 

‘* Have faith in Eva,’ she urged. ‘‘ People 
of her artistic temperament are erratic and 
often trying to eoliaar’, workaday mortals 
like you and me, but I'm sure she'll rise to 
the occasion. And as I'm going to hold the 
book, you can be sure she'll get the word 
promptly whenever she needs it.”’ 

‘‘But you can never raise the curtain 
alone!” exclaimed Craig. ‘‘Isn’t it very 
heavy ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, it’s rather heavy, but I can do it. 
I’ve been practising this afternoon. And when 
I’ve once raised it there’s a loop in the rope 
that slips over that big nail and holds it. 
Quick, get off the stage. The music has 
stopped. ‘ Mabel is discovered seated on sofa, 
left center, reading,’’’ she directed Eva, who 
had just come on. Then tinkling her little 
bell she put down the prompt book and hoist- 
ed away. She slipped the noose over the nail, 
but the nail, not driven 
strongly enough at first into 
the soft wood, had become 
loosened, and now gave way 
under the strain put upon it 
and pointed upward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. ~ 


If Alice had not made a 

quick grab at the rope as it < y 

slipped off, the curtain would “/” ‘ 

have come down with a run. Yu ®y 
Alice turned pale, — not ‘a 

because of the accident to ; 

the curtain, but because her “// ~ 

yractised ear detected that /‘ 

in her first speech Eva had 

skipped nearly a page of the / 


” 
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book and balked. In her distress Alice could 
not remember what word to give her. Clutch- 
ing the rope with her right hand she took up 
the prompt-book in her left, and came to 
Eva's rescue. It would be nearly five min- 
utes before Craig came on. It seemed an hour 
to Alice. She thought her arm would break. 
He had quite a long speech, and while he was 
saying it Alice hoped she could drop the book 
long enough to fasten the rope. 

He entered. There, sitting in the middle of 
the front row was A. Lincoln Oppenheim ! 
Stage, audience, Eva, everything vanished. 
He could only see that one cold, sneering face. 
Mechanically he began to repeat his lines. 
He was not thinking of what he was saying, 
though. His only thought was, ‘‘ If I can get 
one look of encouragement from Alice I shall 
be all right again.’’ With difficulty he with- 
drew his gaze from Oppenheim and looked 
over to the prompt corner. To his horror he 
saw that Alice had put down the prompt-book 
and was doing something to the rope! His 
last moral support had been taken away. His 
mind became a blank. He stopped short. 

Fortunately, Eva, who thought it must be 
her cue to speak, said something. It wasn't 
right, but temporarily it saved the situation. 
Alice realized at once that on her devolved 
the task of preventing the play from becom- 
ing a fiasco. Taking a couple of turns with 
the rope around her right hand she took up 
the book again with the left. Nor was she 
able to put it down again for an instant. 

Eva had little more than a general idea of 
her lines, but her natural self-confidence and 
her years of experience gave her an ease of 
manner that carried everything before her. 
What she couldn’t remember she made up, 


THE “SANTA 
A RECORD OF 


T: E nineteenth of December, 1897, was a 
day indelibly impressed on the memory 
of the cosmopolitan population of Uncle 
Sam’s northernmost possession, the little 
frontier mining and outfitting town of Skag- 
uay, Alaska. 

Situated as it was, midway between the 
states and civilization on the one side and the 
golden horizon of the Klondike on the other, 
its inhabitants, during the midwinter months, 
suffered from a dearth of news Only at rare 
intervals during December, January and Feb- 
ruary a steamer would hazard the dangerous 
passage from Seattle, while from Dawson the 
arrivals were few and far between, owing to 
the danger and hardships encountered on the 
snow-bound trails. 

For three weeks, therefore, prior to the day 
in question, the people of this isolated little 
village had been existing on the gossip fur- 
nished by its own population of some twelve 
hundred souls. Imagine, then, the delight of 
its citizens when there suddenly appeared 
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with a cheerful disregard of Alice's eaget 
prompting or of any relation her remarks 
might have to Craig Baldwin’s carefully com- 
mitted lines. He felt that for all his consci- 
entious study he was appearing like an incon- 
sequent fool, with his irrelevant replies to 
Eva’s airy improvisations. Eva took the cen- 
ter of the stage with serene disregard of the 
directions, while Craig, who had associated 
every speech with a certain spot and bit of 
business, wandered around her like a lost soul. 

How Alice stood the ordeal was more than 
she could ever explain. Her agony of mind 
as she saw her tenderly written play torn to 
tatters, and poor Craig’s hopeless efforts to 
piece them together was so great that she was 
able to stand the pain of the heavy curtain 
pulling on her sensitive hand. And as her 
mental suffering grew more acute, her hand, 
her arm and then her side grew numb, and 
numb and numb. 

Twenty minutes passed. 

Eva stepped to the front and said the tag. 
As it is the one thing that is never spoken in 
rehearsal, it was the one thing she remember- 
ed correctly. Then she stepped back. Craig 
looked toward the prompt corner to see why 
the curtain halted. Alice was standing there, 
pale, pale as death, holding the rope. Her 
eyes were closed. She opened them and look- 
ed at him and swayed toward the stage. 

He gave a jump and caught her, while Op- 
penheim leaped over the footlights and, dis- 
engaging the rope from her fingers, lowered 
the curtain. 

‘Alice, Alice,’’ whispered Craig as he laid 
her down upon the sofa, left center. ‘‘ You 
were right, dearest. He didn’t go on the 
stage, and he didn't marry the actress.’’ 


ANA’S” SAFE 
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around a bend in the mountain trail the once 
familiar sight of four fur-clad figures preceded 
by a dog team of eight ‘‘ Huskies.’ 

Instantly the streets were alive as the shouts 
of, ‘‘ Yukoners! Yukoners!’’ echoed through 
the hills. On they came, the team of straight- 
haired, clean-limbed, sharp-nosed dogs bound- 
ing along the narrow, snow-carpeted trail 
as if knowing by instinct that their journey’s 
end was near. The steel runners of the long, 
narrow Yukon sled, piled high with tent, fur 
robes and grub, emitted a crisp whirr in the 
chill atmosphere as if in accompaniment to 
the deep bark of the dogs. 

The blood surged and tingled through our 
veins at the cheering cries, ‘‘ Yea, ho! Yea, 
ho! Mush! Mush!” of the oncoming and 


swiftly moving figures at the finish of their 
hard and dangerous twenty-one days’ journey. 
In a moment more they swung into the main 
street, and with a final, ‘‘ Whoopee ! Whoopee ! 
whoa, boys! who-o-a!’’ these hardy fellows 
and hardier faithful companions, the ‘‘ Husk- 























ies,’ pulled up in front of the leading 
hotel, ‘‘The Waldorf,’’ a rough board 
** bunkhouse.” 

Needless to say a warm welcome was 
accorded this quartette of possibly well- 
‘heeled ’’ Klondike miners, both by the 
proprietor and the interested residents 
of the town, all being anxious to hear the 
latest reports of the golden prospects of 
the ‘‘ inside.”’ 

These queries were met by Jim Ken- 
nedy and his three partners with the 
hearty freedom of the border. And after 
a wash up (a luxury unenjoyed by the 
travelers for nearly a month) and satisfy- 
ing an Alaskan appetite twelve hours old, ¢ 
the value of these reports was enhanced S$ 
by an exhibition of nuggets, flake and §_, 
flour gold aggregating, at a round esti- 
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mate, $250,000. 

The spectators were still casting en- 
vious and admiring eyes on this crudely 
represented gol len dream when their at- 
tention was distracted by the long-drawn 
fog whistle of an approaching steamer 
from the States. As this was the first 
steamer to arrive from civilization for two 
weeks, and perhaps the last for several 
months, an instant exodus for the beach 
was commenced. 

All save the Yukoners were eager to 
hear the latest news, but these latter saw 
in this only the opportunity they had 
longed for, to leave their four years ex- 
ile in Alaska with its attendant discom- 
forts, for home, friends and sweethearts. Two 
of their number, therefore, were among the 
front ranks of the crowd on the wharf. 

The searchlight of the incoming steamer 
lit up the dark waters of the bay and cast fan- 
tastic shadows in the inky blackness of the 
night upon the towering, snow-clad mountains 
on either side. Now and again the group on 
the little pier was brought into bold relief as 
the blinding light flashed here and there. 

She proved to be the Santa Ana, from 
‘*’Rrisco,’’ an old freighter refitted and en- 
rolled in what was then considered the paying 
Alaskan trade. As she ranged up alongside 
the wharf her appearance was not at all pre- 
possessing. Her battered smokestack, rusty 
fitting and paintless hull bore mute testimony 
to her many years of battling with old Neptune. 

So anxious, however, were some twenty 
people, among whom were Kennedy and his 
party, to embark for the States that, in spite 
of the muttered warnings of several knowing 
sailors of the water front, they booked their 
passage for the return. Owing to the favor- 
able weather at that hour of nine P. M., Cap- 
tain Baker announced that they would weigh 
anchor at four the next morning. And the 
passengers were advised to come aboard that 
night, which they did; the party of Klon- 
dikers being somewhat atieoul at the thought 
of their precious bags of gold snugly en- 
sconced in the safe of Andy Brown, the purser. 

At four o’clock, according to srs vg in 
the teeth of a wild blizzard of drifting snow 
and hail the Sav/a Ana cast loose from het 
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moorings and steamed forth on her eventful 
cruise. So fierce was the hurricane that tore 
through the narrow defile of Lynn canal that 
night that it required a full head of steam 
from the rusty boilers deep down in the hull 
to keep the battered old ship on her course. 

There is eighteen miles of a very deep, nar- 
row and dangerous channel to be traversed 
through the Lynn canal before reaching open 
water. On both sides of this channel rise the 
rocky and almost perpendicular walls of a 
range of mountains, the Chilkats on the right 
being the highest. At Haines’ Mission, at 
which point is the Mission honse and a village 
of Siwash Indians, the river broadens to sgme 
three miles in width, giving plenty of sea room. 

Down through this dangerous pass, on the 
twentieth of December, wallowed the strain- 
ing and panting Sanfa Ana, for an old boat 
putting up a game fight against the fierce 
elements that sought every moment to over- 
whelm her. Slowly and painfully, despite her 
powerful new engines, she ap orendhel the 
open water at the Mission. 

From the bridge, Captain Baker, the pilot, 
Leon Peters and Andy Brown, with the aid of 
the searchlight, anxiously scanned the forbid- 
ding pile of rocks that rose high on the right. 

‘*My God! captain,’’ suddenly shouted the 
pilot, ‘“‘we’re drifting right on the point! 
Crowd on full steam or we’re lost! ’’ 

“Tll crowd her, d—n her!” cried Baker 
fiercely, grasping the signal rope and ringing 
three bells for full speed. 

Instantly the engineer in the 
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threw on the full steam limit. In a moment 
a terrible rending sound in the bowels of the 
ship was heard, then suddenly an awful crash. 
The poor old hulk rose on her keel, seemed 
to swell up for an instant, and the next mo- 
ment flew into a thousand pieces. 

Sections of the deck, kegs, boxes, arms, legs 
and bodies were thrown high in the air as the 
momentary light of her fires, blown heaven- 
ward by the bursting boilers, lighted up the 
scene. Then all was dark and still. Nothing 
appeared upon the dark waters except the 
shattered frame of the ill-fated steamer. 
Of the forty souls composing her passenger- 
list and crew not one was left to tell the tale 
of that winter night’s catastrophe, the most 
terrible in all the annals of Alaskan travel. 

But, no! there suddenly bobbed up on the 
surface of the icy waters, a hundred yards or 
so from the shore, the head and shoulders of 
the purser, Andy Brown. Although a power- 
ful swimmer in ordinary water the odds 
were too many now against him, and as the 
intensely cold, choppy waves broke over his 
head he grew rapidly weaker and weaker. 

Suddenly a canoe darted out from the edge 
of the rocks, propelled by the powerful and 
skilled arms of two Siwash Indians. 

True as an arrow the little cockle-shell 
‘*dug-out’’ shot to the side of the helpless 
swimmer. The dark form of the bow Indian 
reached over the side. The next moment the 
almost inanimate body of the Santa Ana’s 
sole survivor lay safe in the frail barque. 


Five months later, in the early morning of 
a balmy day in May, a small naphtha launch 
was seen to leave the wharf at Skaguay. 
Three roughly-clad men appeared to be the 
sole occupants. In the person of one of the 
trio we would have recognized, if we had 
looked closely, the familiar form and face of 
the Santa Ana’s old purser, Andy Brown. 

His two companions were Captain Hansen, 
the owner of the launch, and a Swede by the 
name of Ole Olson. 

A glance at the interior of the little cabin 
might have, in a measure, afforded a solution 
of the problem had such a thing been possi- 
ble, but so secret had been the plans of the 
three, coupled with the early morning start, 
that no soul in the village of Skaguay had the 
remotest idea that the graceful little launch 
held in her cabin a complete sub-marine di- 
ver’s suit and apparatus. Yet such was the 
fact. And her destination was the scene of 
the wreck of the ill-fated San/a Ana, to re- 
cover the safe, which held locked in its iron- 
bound interior, the $250,000 of the unfortu- 
nate Yukoners. 

The daring effort of the three men seemed 
sure of realization, for upon their arrival at 
the scene of action, Haines’ Mission, they 
found the conditions for a trial most favor- 
able. The usually turbulent waters scarcely 
showed a ripple, and the hour was so early, 
barely four o'clock, that the Indian village 
and the people of the Mission were still sleep- 
ing peacefully. With the exception of a rov- 


ing Indian dog or two on the beach, and a 
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flock of wild ducks lazily flapping their wings 
in the cove, there was no living thing visible. 

Brown, from the fact of his having in the 
past experimented as an amateur diver, vol- 
unteered to don the suit. 

They had anchored directly over the spot 
where the purser remembered to have seen 
the last of the Santa Ana. He presented a 
weird sight in the uncouth rubber suit, the 
great glass goggles and heavily weighted 
leaden shoes, looking to the beholder like 
some mysterious goblin of the deep. 

Slowly he disappeared beneath the blue 
water, Hansen paying out on the life-line and 
the Swede ready in an instant to furnish fresh 
air upon the signal from below. The signals 
as agreed upon were: One pull on the rope, 
lower away ; two, stop; three, more air ; four, 
pull up, and five, ‘‘I have found the safe !”’ 

Hansen had run out fifty feet of line when 
the first signal was received—two pulls. Anx- 
iously they awaited the next; in a moment it 
came, one pull. Slowly the line ran out forty 
feet more. Then came two quick pulls. One 
minute, two minutes passed—then of a sud- 
den came the signals—one—two—three—four 
—with nerves on edge they waited. 

Five / 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ shouted Hansen exultingly, 
springing to his feet. ‘* We've got it!”’ 

It was a fatal movement on his part. Ashe 
sprang up his shoulder came in contact with 
the handle of an axe lying on the top of the 
cabin and, such is the irony of fate, this top- 
pled down, its keen edge striking squarely 
upon the taut life-line stretched across the 
gunwale of the boat, severing it instantly. The 
next moment it had disappeared. 

Almost at the same time the air tube parted 
from the strain placed on it by the breaking 
of the life-line, leaving the unfortunate Brown 
in the diving suit, beneath ninety feet of 
water, weighted with sixty pounds of lead on 
each foot. Atone stroke he was beyond all 
human aid,—alone with his Klondike gold. 

As the full force of the calamity dawned on 
them, Hansen and Olson sat staring at one an- 
other with blanched faces. The strain was too 
much for the brain of the Swede; with a fierce 
yell he dove overboard never to rise again. 

Two hours later some Indians paddled out 
to the launch, thinking it a derilect. On 
boarding it they found a black-bearded man, 
with blank, expressionless eyes, lying prone on 
the deck gazing intently into the dark waters. 

In a small shanty back of the Mission hills 
this same man can be seen to-day, a mild, 
harmless imbecile, who never utters a word. 





For the benefit of adventurous spirits who 
would like to make a second trial to recover 
the Klondikers’ gold I give herewith a small 
chart of the harbor at Haine’s Mission. It 
gives, as near as I am able, the exact location 
of the wreck, but I give this caution to any 
diver who may make the attempt, that he 
must be prepared to meet at the bottom of 
Lynn Canal, Andy Brown, the purser, in his 
diving suit, standing monitor over the safe of 
the Santa Ana. 


























F ‘‘ The American Diary of a Japanese 
QO Girl,’’ by Miss Morning Glory, a New 
York girl who has read the MS. 
writes: ‘‘A modern Japanese girl—no, a 
fairy princess strayed from the realms of 
romance—in giving her impressions of Amer- 
ica, reveals a personality so original, and at 
the same time so thoroughly dignified and 
womanly, that one is amazed to think of the 
puppets who have hitherto posed as speci- 
mens of Japanese womanhood in_ fiction. 
Miss Morning Glory is quaint, romantic, sim- 
ple and clever at once. She writes with a 
sprightly grace and distinction of style that 
show her to be an artist, true to the traditions 
of Japan. Would that the 
versatile Japanese might more 
often adhere to the literary 
traditions of their native land 
and not cast aside their own 
interesting individuality in 
adopting Western modes of 
expression.”’ 

The latest example of the 
work of Genjiro Yeto, the 
Japanese artist resident in 
New York, and well known 
to the readers of this maga- 
zine, is shown in greatly re- 
duced size in the reproduction 
given on this page of his draw- 
ing of ‘‘ Mousmé and Cyril,” 
the story of whose love affairs 
are told in Clive Holland’s 
‘*My Japanese Wife.”’ 

Mr. Yeto’s original drawing 
was made in water colors, and 
in the new edition of the novel it has been 
reproduced in color. 
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Dolf Wyllarde, the author of ‘‘The Story 
of Eden,”’ is, appropriately enough, a woman, 
and the name with which she signs her book 
is herown. ‘‘ Since the book appeared,”’ she 
writes, ‘‘I have been much amused by the in- 
credulity cast upon my name. I can assure 
my doubters that my personal friends testify 
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as to its extreme suitability, and cannot 
imagine my being called anything else but 
Dolf. ‘The Story of Eden’ was the out- 
come of a visit to Africa on account of illness. 
The book was planned and written partly at 
Wynberg and partly on the way back to 
England, in the chartroom of the Carrisbrook 
Castle, where the captain allowed me to work 
safe from interruption. A journalistic train- 
ing had taught me to write quickly. Indeed, 
there is to my mind no school so excellent for 
writers as journalism. 

‘It teaches one to describe accurately, to 
observe closely, and to turn every chance ex- 
perience into copy—to make unpromising 
matter interesting too, and 
handle a big scoop adequately 
when the chance arrives. If I 
succeed as a writer of books, 
it will be half due to the fact 
that I have been London cor- 
respondent, sport’s editor, 
paragraphist and reporter, a 
writer of articles ordered with- 
in a certain number of words, 
and ‘Literary Hack’ all 
round.”’ 

=< » 

The author of the forth- 
coming ‘‘Life of Dumas” 
says :— 

“*Tf, like Defoe, we were 
about to offer fiction in the 
guise of biography instead of 
biography in a more or less 
romantic form, we should be 
tempted to preface the story 
of Dumas with ofie of those elaborate sub- 
titles in which the author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ delighted. It would probably run 
somewhat in this fashion: 

‘““«The life and adventures of Alexandre 
Dumas, of the world, who was both a black 
and a white man; a royalist and a republican, 
an aristocrat and a sans-culott. who took 
part in three revolutions, and made three 
different reputations; who wrote more books 
than any other man living or dead; who 
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erected two ‘Monte Cristos,’ one of which 
made his fortune and the other of which un- 
made it; who enriched the world and was 
poor all his life; together with an account of 
his exploits as dramatist, romancer, traveler, 
politician, wit, journalist, diplomatist, soldier, 
lecturer, cook, historian, poet, etc.’ ’’ 


<== 


‘*The Pit,’’ a story of Chicago, is the title 
of Frank Norris’s new novel, which is to 
appear next autumn. This story is really the 
second part, so to speak, in the ‘‘ Epic of the 
Wheat,”’ begun by ‘‘ The Octopus.’’ It is 
the history of a deal in the Chicago wheat pit, 
and the gambling in stocks and produce forms 
a background for a vigorous and human tale 
of modern life and love. The story isin itself 
a very good one, but the interest, perhaps, 
centers more in the setting and in the vivid 
pictures of that decidedly strenuous life of 
the city by the lakes. 
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Henry Haynie, whose important work, 
‘* Paris, Past and Present,’’ is to be issued in 
the autumn, was during almost twenty years 
the regular correspondent at Paris for the 
Boston Herald, the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the New Orleans Picayune, and other Ameri- 
can newspapers. Besides writing for the 
American press he was on the staff of the 
Paris Figaro, then the leading journal of the 
Continent. 

While living in Paris Mr. Haynie was 
President of the Association of Foreign Cor- 
respondents, a society with a membership of 
more than eighty newspaper men, who repre- 
sented more than a score of republics, em- 
pires, kingdoms and principalities throughout 
the world. 

Among his decorationsis that of the Cross 
of the Royal Order of the Saviour, sent him 
by the King of Greece, but his greatest com- 
pliment came from the President of the 
French Republic, who decorated him with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor a /itres ex- 
ceptionnels. He was the first American jour- 
nalist thus honored by the French Govern- 
ment, but the press everywhere was unanimous 
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in its opinion that the honor was well deserved. 

It was while Mr. Haynie was engaged as a 
publicist in the brilliant capital that he began 
to study Paris from the historical point of 
view. The subject was most attractive to 
him, and he left no record untouched which 
would yield him information as to the past 
and present of the great city. He became so 

familiar with the old houses and thorough- 
fares that it was the usual thing to say of 
him, ‘‘He knows his Paris as no other 
stranger does.”’ 

"=> 


Justus Miles Forman, who has recently 
been called ‘‘ the most up-to-date of the young 
writers of fiction,’’ has been reading the 
proof of his first novel, ‘‘ The Garden of Lies,” 
before his departure for France, where he has 
spent much of his time since his graduation 
from Yale a few years ago. Few American 
writers know their Paris as well as does Mr. 
Forman. The garden referred to in the title 
of his novel is that of an old mansion in the 
French capital, which is the scene of the love- 
making between a charming American girl 
and a dashing pseudo-prince. 

His novelette entitled ‘‘Cupid’s House 
Party,’’ recently published, and his numerous 
contributions to the magazines have attracted 
some attention to this new arrival among our 
novelists. 

a el 


In his new book, ‘‘The Boer Fight for 
Freedom,’’ Michael Davitt refers to a legend 
that, incredible as it may seem, has gained 
considerable currency in Ireland. That is, 
that the great Boer general, Christian De Wet, 
is none other than Charles Stewart Parnell. 
Mr. Davitt says: ‘‘There is a transient like- 
ness to Mr. Parnell in De Wet, when the face 
is seen in profile, with the hat on, and cover- 
ing the large head and broad forehead which 
were not conspicuous features in the physical 
structure of the Irish leader. The head and 


face are more powerful and massive than Mr. 
Parnell’s, but possess none of the refinement 
and none of those handsome lines which gave 
to the latter’s looks, previous at least, to his 
illness in 1887, their well-remembered impress 
of dignified attractiveness.’’ 
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John Ames Mitchell was the founder of 
Life, and, during the first few years of the 
publication of that periodical, was fre- 
quently represented in its pages by charac- 
teristic drawings in pen-and-ink, marked by a 
fancy and grace that were peculiarly his own. 
The original drawing for the cover of Life 
was nade by Mr. Mitchell and is still used, 
although for many years he has done little 
with his pencil because of the pressure of his 
editorial duties, and because of his apparent 
preference for literature. 

Among his numerous published volumes 
the most successful have been ‘The Last 
American,’’ ‘‘Amos Judd,’’ and ‘‘ The Pines 
of Lory.’’ The holiday edition of ‘‘ The 
Last American’’ is receiving Mr. Mitchell’s 
supervision in the matter of the decorations, 
the colored illustrations, the typography, etc. 
The text has been revised by him so as to 
adapt to present-day conditions this witty and 
satirical flight of fancy. 

The portrait of this author, artist and ed- 
itor, printed on this page, is from his latest 
photograph. 


<_< 


A new book by W. W. Jacobs, who is be- 
coming extremely well known through his 
original and amusing short stories, is an- 
nounced for next autumn. It is to be called 
‘‘Our Lady of the Barge.’’ This will be Mr. 
Jacobs’ fifth book since ‘‘ Many Cargoes”’ 
was published in 1896. He is not quite forty 
vears old yet, and is just beginning to get 
full control of the particular field of work 
which he has chosen for his medium of ex- 
pression. He began his career in the savings’ 
bank department of the English civil service, 
but has abandoned that kind of work defi- 
nitely for literature. Mr. Jacobs is an Eng- 
lishman and lives in London. Most of his 
stories deal with barge life and longshore life 
in England. 

=_"=> 


Richard Bagot, whose new book, an un- 
philosophical story of romance in high life, 
will appear next autumn, is a man whose life 
has many interesting features. Himself a 
Roman Catholic, spending most of his time in 
Rome and the rest in London, he has studied 
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with peculiar insight the question of the in- 
fluence of Roman Catholicism upon the An- 
glo-Saxon character,—especially in the upper 
strata of society. The Catholic church, he 
holds, is the true church, the one church, but 
he recognizes certain abuses which he be- 
lieves it would be well to remove, one of them 
the temporal power of the Pope, and another 
the proselytizing methods of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church amongst members of other sects. 
The discussion of these questions has been 
the motive behind this author’s novels, but 
this polemical quality is not the most promi- 
nent trait of his stories. Those qualities 
which go to making up a good story, and 
which once caused the Princess of Wales to 
send a message to the author saying that his 
book had interested her immensely, are the 
ones which are most noticeable to the major- 
ity of readers. 
=n 


Robert Barr has decided ona title for his new 
romance, and has hit upon one quite different 
in its nature from those that have been favor- 
ites with him in the past. He has had especial 
liking for Shakesperean quotations, as shown 
in ‘‘The Mutable Many,” ‘‘ From Whose 
Bourne,”’ and ‘‘In the Midst of Alarms,’’ but 
the new novel is to be called ‘‘ Over the 
Border.’’ Publication in book form is,not 
likely to be made until 1903, although the 
story will be printed serially before that time. 
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W. W. Whitelock, whose book, ‘‘ When 
the Heartis Young,’’ will appear in the 
autumn, has had a rather varied experi- 
ence as a preparation for writing verses for 
children. He went through the war with 
Spain as chief yeoman on the Gloucester, and 
had sufficient self-control not to publish a 
book about his share in that episode of our 
history. He is also the holder of a degree of 
Ph.D. from a German University, and has had 
many years of newspaper experience On a 
number of the larger New York dailies. This 
book of verses, which is illustrated by 
Harper Pennington, better known perhaps aS 
a portrait painter than an illustrator, is not 
by any means a mere collection of nonsense 
rhymes. The verse has other and more dura- 
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ble qualities, and 
will appeal to peo- 
ple beyond the 
reach of jingles. 


<== 


Charles R. Sher- 
lock, the author of 
“The Red Anvil,”’ 
says that the scene 
of his new novel is 
placed in Peter- 
boro, N. Y., which 
he calls Smithboro. 
Gerrit Smith, the 
famous abolition- 

: ist, figures inci- 
dentally in the story as Peter Gerritt. 

‘“My chief character,’’ Mr. Sherlock says, 
“is an old picture-taker—one of the kind 
that used to travel around 
in wagons and take tin- 
types. The only recollec- 
tion that I have of seeing 
such a wagon is of one that 
used to stand at the corner 
of Jefferson and South Clin- 
ton streets. I make my old 
photographer with his pic- 
ture-wagon play a part in 
the operations of the Un- 
derground Railroad by car- 
rying the fugitives about in 
various ways. I do not know 
whether any such wagon 
was ever used for this pur- 
pose, but there is no rea- 
son why it might not have 
been, and it makes a good 
story.’’ 

Mr. Walter Russell’s 
frontispiece for the book 
here reproduced shows the 
village street of ‘‘ Smith- 
boro,’’ with the young hero 
and heroine of the story in 
the foreground, while the itinerant photogra- 
pher and his wagon appear in the background. 

Apropos of the love story in ‘‘ Your Uncle 
Lew,’’ Mr. Sherlock told some one not long 
ago: ‘‘I must have brought in the ‘love in- 
terest’ to some purpose, for not long after 
“* Your Uncle Lew’ appeared a very literal 
friend of mine approached me and exclaimed : 
‘Why, I never knew before that you married 
Lew Smith’s daughter!’ ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘there is nothing strange in that, because I 
didn’t!’”? 


== 


The new ‘Castle’? novel has been com- 
pleted, the work of writing it having been 
done chiefly at the country residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Castle, Haslemere, in Surrey, among 
the very surroundings in which the scene of 
the book is placed. This new work of fiction 
will be called ‘‘ The Star-Dreamer,’’ and Mr. 
Castle says of it that it will be something of 
“The Light of Scarthey’’ on the one hand, 
and something of ‘‘Young April’’ on the other. 


John Luther Long. 


The commercial value to the modern novel- 
ist of the dramatic rights of his work, rights 
which until the last few years were not taken 
very seriously, is excellently shown by the 
fact that already six managers have applied 
for the dramatic rights of John Luther Long’s 
latest book, ‘‘ Naughty Nan.’’ The story 
would seem to be fairly well adapted to dram- 
atization as it is largely made up of crisp dia- 
logue, a succession of verbal battles between 
hero and heroine. 

“= 


It would seem as though about once in every 
decade an historical novel dealing with the 
early Christians is heartily welcomed by the 
American public. 

It may be of interest to compare four such 
novels, in each of which a different theme is 
prominent from the standpoint of the author. 
In ‘‘ Hypatia,”’ we have the 
great subject of the con- 
flict of Christianity with the 
ancient philosophy. In 
‘* Ben Hur’’ there is the life 
of the time, with a dash of 
color in the physical exhi- 
bitions and the games. In 
Canon Farrar’s ‘‘ Darkness 
and Dawn”’ we have the age 
of Nero seen from the 
Christian standpoint, but 
with not very much of the 
physical and athletic. In 
**Quo Vadis,’’ which deals 
with exactly the same age 
and the same historical per- 
sonages as ‘‘ Darkness and 
Dawn,’’ we have a most 
powerful picture of the hea- 
then life of the time, and 
masterly representations of 
the tremendous physical 
shows and horrors of the 
reign of Nero. In ‘‘Amor 
Victor ’’ the author seems 
to have succeeded in portraying all of these— 
the philoso- 
phies and theo- 
logies of the 
day,the motives f 
of the Chris- 
tians, as seen 
from the most 
spiritual stand- 
point, and the 
actual daily life 
of the time. One 
of W. B. Gil- FF 
bert’s drawings 
for ‘‘ Amor Vic- 
tor’’ has been 
engraved forthis 
page, andshows | 
Solura, a fa- 
mous beauty of 
the time, receiv- 
ing Arsaces, the 
hero of the 
story. 
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